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Russia’s Present Course 


USSIA LOSES MORE FRIENDS and gets 
farther away from her desire to be accepted 
among the nations, by the execution of Vicar- 
General Butchkavitch of the Roman Catholic 
Church. We wish she would see herself as others 
see her. It is a good time to make some general ob- 
servations. While we must wait for more facts to 
give a judicial opinion about the present case, we 
can give at once a spiritual opinion that this act is 
possible because Russia still lives in the throes and 
psychosis of revolution, a disordered people cut off 
from the fellowship of the world and not a stable 
nation enjoying the confidence and co-operation of 
the lawful and orderly: establishments of civili- 
zation. 

Whatever Russia may deserve, she is in fact an 
outlaw among the states of the world at this hour. 
As such she is of the temper of those who feel them- 
selves cut off from the rights and dignity of recog- 
nized human intercourse. She looks out upon the 
world as her deadly enemy, and it is easy to under- 
stand that any critical word or deed committed by 
a religious official of a foreign church would be the 
gravest offense to the Soviet authorities in their 
struggle for self-preservation. 

'The execution is a tragic commentary on the 
failure of us all together to reap the fruits of the 
Great War; and, more specifically, it illustrates 
the madness that overtakes a people which hates 
the opinion of mankind. Even in the trying times 
Russia. ought to know and act better. But the 
trouble is, Russia as a people is not knowing or 
acting. It is the government, and not the nation. 
That distinction lies patent in all political conduct. 
So long as Russia goes her present way, it will be 
away from the rest of us. 

And can we not on our part do something better 
than merely condemn her crimes? Can we not use 
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intercessory means to reach the hearts of her 
leaders? That is what we should like to see more 
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than anything else, as we contemplate the present 


situation. How- much do we strive to understand 
Russia, for her sake and our own? 


The Layman’s Question 


> HAT CAN WE DO?” is the layman’s ques- 
tion. We hear it every day. He wants to 

help the church. He is beginning to study it a bit. 

He is getting acquainted with its inward parts,an 


how they are functioning and failing to function. Y 
There is the need. That is what he does in business. — 


One cannot be of any good to the church by taking 
an outside view of it. 
tensive: devotion to the Sunday services, which 
means in part a cultivation of the members. The 
church is above all things a brotherhood, a fellow- 
ship in the things of real life. 
the brethren. What sort of folks are they? What 
do they do in their daily work? What is on their 


The first lesson is an in- ~ 


On Sunday you meet — 


every-day minds, the minds, after all, that they 


bring to church, willy-nilly? What talents have 
they? Get acquainted, and get together. 

It is still a good pleasantry that the people of 
the country church know one another and wish 
they didn’t, and the people of the city church do 
not know one another and don’t want to. But it 
is so little true that it spurs us like a compelling 
challenge to know our spiritual neighbors. They 
are the best people in the world, and if we do not 
think so, it is for precisely the same reason that 
Charles Lamb spoke harshly of the man who came 
into the coffee-house where he was sitting. Lamb 
didn’t know him, though he often saw him. He 
didn’t like him. The more we know people, and 


-why they are what they are, the better we like 


them. That understanding fellowship makes life, 
and life always forms organization, and organiza- 
tion thrives by working together on a common task. 
It is all as simple as that. God bless the laymen. 


After Coué, What? 


\ ]/% HAVE EXPECTED, in reading the praise 

of M. Coué published in many magazines, 
to find some remarks about the thing which he does 
not stress. 
better, but after we get it what are we going to 
do with our mental and physical health and 
strength? We all know many persons who ail not 
in the least; they fairly exude abundant vitality. 
But we wish they would do something with it in 
the form of power? Power is vitality or energy 


It is good for us to feel better and 


harnessed up to some of God’s laws for good works’ 


sake. 

A person who merely shifts his thoughts from 
carnal trivialities to carnal well-being is not much 
lifted in the scale, after all. He is still very much 
the animal. Even beautiful thoughts of peace, 
love, and righteousness may leave one in a state 
of ineffectual equanimity and harmony with one’s 


self, rather than make one a creative, active, and — 


achieving member of the world we live in. It is — 
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necessary and life-giving for one to take the time 
to think and be a poised and serene creature; but 
this of itself is passive living only, and, we are 
bound to say, it too much occupies a place in our 
religious teaching. 

| We heard a man say he loved his minister be- 
cause he always quieted and soothed the congrega- 
tion and made them at peace. That may be taken 
two ways. One way is in the manner of Coué as 
popularly understood; the other way is to credit 


_ the minister with cleansing the hearer’s mind and 


heart of all disquietude and harmful thought, in 
order to lay in store a body of sound doctrine for 
deeds! 

Perhaps it is fair to say the priest-function of the 
minister is to get the people in a proper mental 
state, thinking of their being as becoming better 
and better by the right thoughts of God; while the 
prophet-function is to tell them what ails the world 
which wanders from God, and how they who know 
what God is like, and what they can do, may go 
forth to life as more than conquerors. Is it not 
true that we are best satisfied coming out of church 
when we feel that both the priest and the prophet 
have been united in our pastor during his holy 
ministrations? © 


The Simple Life? 


O KEEP THE BALANCE true and yet make 
progress! There is the problem, yours, mine, 
every one’s. Our American way in the world is 
no more satisfactory, it seems to us, than the way 
of other people. We are out of true, one-sided. To 
know how to make life count most, and to make it 
count for the common good, can never be put in an 
efficiency formula, but perhaps it can be suggested 
in a phrase or two. Some one has said that we have 
been too much content with the enthusiastic idea of 
“equal opportunity,” neglecting almost entirely its 
necessary and: sober corollary of “utilization of 
ability.” In this young, adventurous, individual- 
istic country of ours, where we love to go it alone 
with the wind in our face, all such admonitions as 
the experiences of older people have perpetuated 
and erystallized in their institutions, are received 
with hardly any welcome at all. 
For example, we have all sensed the use of words 


by our English friends in the Commonwealth’s 


affairs. They speak of law and authority, of re- 
sponsibility and obedience, of government and in- 
stitutions. Such are their typical words. One 
always gets the sense of constraint, and, we appre- 
hend, of undue restraint, if one is a carefree, cheer- 
ful American. We do not like those words, which, 
after all, are symbols of life. We prefer an entirely 
different kind of verbal outfit. We speak of liberty 
and equality, of happiness and opportunities, of 
education and progress. The spiritual content is 
entirely different from the other nomenclature, and 
so is the practical effect. In brief, does not the 
older country come more and more to the idea of 
“duties,” while we hold fast to the dominant idea 


__ of “rights”? Of course, the man who goes off to the 
side of duties is bound for slavery, just as the man 
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who goes off to the side of rights is bound for 
anarchy. 

Ajl we can do about it is to try in each individual 
life to strike the balance and go forward to service, 
not poising ourselves in stationary futility. It is 
a way of nature to work for balance. In fact, bal- 
ance has been called a “fundamental verity.” The 
dunes are an illustration. The more violently the 
winds sweep in from the sea, the higher the sands 
are reared in veritable walls along the shore, pro- 
tecting the land and the people from the depreda- 
tions that otherwise would be. But the attainment 
of balance is an act of intelligent human will in 
our higher affairs, and nature may be thwarted. 
We say life is simple, but the hardest thing we 
know is to be just our natural selves. ? 


For the League 


NE SENTENCE expresses the sentiment of 

intelligent people of America: Keep the League 
of Nations above and beyond partisan politics, and 
define explicitly in the Covenant the preservation 
of the sovereignty of owr country, and we will 
go mM. 

The process is well under way of educating the 
people in that idea. The League of Nations Non- 
partisan Association, and: other organizations with- 
out number, chief among them the churches of 
every creed, are doing wonderful work, with such 
adroitness of method and elevation of spirit as to 
make a really new high level of public service. It 
is a great and inspiring sight. We believe the issue 
will become political, inevitably, but not in a con- 
tentious way. Both of the great parties will be 
eager to do something about it, as they usually are 
on other questions which have been approved by 
public opinion. Our countrymen see the extremity 
of the world, and they have the love of fair play 
for everybody in the great game, especially for the 
handicapped who are getting a bad beating. That 
instinet is growing quick with sympathy and a 
desire to get into it. We Americans like adventure, 
and nobody can keep us out of a thing because it 
is hazardous. Taking a chance is our meat. Living 
dangerously in one way or another for something 
worth while is what every one of us is doing who 
is worth his salt. 

When we note that Senator George Wharton 
Pepper (whom the writer remembers chiefly on ac- 
count of our common experience for preparedness 
at Plattsburg in 1916, and later in a conference of 
editors where Mr: Pepper pleaded against going 
into the League, during the last Presidential Cam- 
paign) now says we can go in, and we shall be 
going in, we put it down as a significant statement. 
In the first place, Senator Pepper is now a member 
of our Government. He knows a lot of inside facts 
that he did not know several years ago. In the 
second place, he is a religious man, a devout church- 
man, and a real scholar of spiritual law and broth- 
erly service. In the third place, he is an astute 
politician and he knows which way the wind blows 
as early and as accurately as any man in this coun- 
try. Where he leads many will follow. 
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Powerful Pleas for the League of Nations 


NTERNATIONAL effort to strengthen 

the League of Nations and add greatly 
to its effectiveness by. the entrance of the 
United States into its membership at- 
tracted international attention last week. 
The chief proponents of the cause are 
Lord Robert Cecil, one of the original 
advocates of the formation of the League, 
who came from London to present the 
facts of the activities of the League to 
the American people and to invite them 
once more to join in the international 
movement to insure peace by the 
systematic prevention of wars, and 
former Justice John H. Clarke, who 
resigned from the United States Su- 
preme Court recently, that he might 
deyote all his energies to the ideal 
which he is firmly convinced is the 
only means of stabilizing the world 
and keeping it on an even keel. 

Lord Robert in the presentation 
of the case is delivering a message 
free from emotionalism. He is ap- 
pealing to the reason of many au- 
diences in various parts of the coun- 
try. He is pointing out, not to 
future possibilities, but to actual 
achievements by the League in the 
troubled field of international . con- 
tact. In his initial address in New 
York last week he emphasized the 
proven efficiency of the League in 
such tense situations as that which 
several months ago arose between 
Jugoslavia and Albania, wherein a 
war that loomed up as almost a cer- 
tainty was prevented by the moral 
mandate of the Council of the 
League, which instantly stopped the 
invasion of Albania, already under 
way, by Serb troops. He also re- 
ferred to the powerful initiative of 
the League in the cause of peace 
as indicated by the organization of 
the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, which the President 
has asked the Senate to authorize 
America to enter. Citing such in- 
stances of the League’s effectiveness 
even in its present scope, limited because 
of the failure of America to join, Lord 
Robert asked the reasoning men and 
women of America to strengthen this effec- 
tiveness incalculably by aligning its moral 
forces with those already united in the 
League. 


ALONG SLIGHTLY different lines, the 
lines of a more direct appeal to the Ameri- 
can voter, is ex-Justice Clarke’s campaign 
earried on with much energy. An ad- 
dress by the retired justice in New York 
last week was made the occasion of a 
great popular demonstration. Among the 
settings of his speech was a grouping on 
the stage of the Lexington Opera House 
of the representatives, with banners, of 
the fifty-two nations now belonging to the 
organization that is seeking to make wars 
impossible by the interposition of rea- 
sonable and judicial means for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. In the 
center of the front row, between the tra- 


ditional burly figure of Johnny Bull and 
the lily-like, Phrygian-capped personation 
of France, was a vacant seat. To this 
empty seat Justice Clarke pointed when 
he announced that the American people 
would never rest until America had en- 
tered upon the performance of its full 
duty in the world. Referring to Senator 
King’s recent statement that the issue of 
America’s entrance into the League would 
not figure in the next national campaign, 
Justice Clarke announced, as president of 


Keystone Photograph 
THE LEAGUE’S BEST ADVOCATH, TO DATE 
Lord Robert Cecil comes to America at the right 
psychological moment, and his message is solid 


and calm, exactly suited to the receptive and 
careful disposition of the people 


the League of Nations Non-Partisan As- 
sociation: “We shall see about that. Or- 
ganized. labor will see about it. The 
thinking men and women of the country 
will see about it. The four million young 
men who gave their services to the world 
in its effort to win the war to end war 
will see about it. And the League of Na- 
tions Non-Partisan Association will see 
about it.” 

It was the contention advanced by Jus- 
tice Clarke that the issue presented by 
America’s entrance into the League of 
Nations is not a political, but a moral 
issue. He placed upon political motives 
the authorship and inspiration of the 
movement to prevent America from per- 
forming its high duty to the world, and 
pleaded for the consideration of the prob- 
lem on the basis of morality alone. Ad- 
dressing himself to some of the arguments 
that have been advanced against the 
League, the eminent jurist thus referred 
to the famous Article X; 


“WHATEVER MAY have been thought 
of this Article X three years ago, it is 
much too late to talk nonsense about it 
now. For last September the Assembly 
of the League definitely placed a construc- 
tion upon the article and directed the 
Council to embody it in a treaty of mu- 
tual guarantee, which declares that no 
member nation shall be obliged to go to 
the assistance of any other except in the 
part of the world in which the occasion 
for war may arise—which means on the 
continent on which the prospect of 
war may appear. Thus you see, 
ladies and gentlemen, this terrify- 
ing Article X becomes our old friend, 
the Monroe Doctrine, which the ‘bit- 
ter-enders’ declared so confidently 
would certainly be destroyed by it.” 

Such are the arguments presented 
and such the methods pursued in 
the joint effort in the English-speak- 
ing world to strengthen the hands 
of the League of Nations by joining 
America to the movement in a rela- 
tion closer than that of an “unoffi- 
cial observer.” The advocates of 
positive action have been greatly en- 
couraged by the President’s plea to 
the Senate for legislation that shall 
enable America to adhere to the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. That issue is still before 
the country and before the Senate. 
There is a disposition on the part 
of the standpatters of both great 
parties to minimize or eliminate the 
League of Nations from the next © 
campaign. The advocates of en- 
trance into the League are vigor- 
ously determined to permit no such 
sidestepping on what they consider 
the dominating and imperative 
moral question of the day and of 
many days to come. Will they be 
able to press the question to an 
answer by the electorate? And 
what will the answer be? There 
are evidences among the leaders of 
the movement of a supreme confi- 
dence in the capacity of the American 
people to decide a moral question rightly 
once it has been fairly and fully pre- 
sented to them. It is on that assumption 
that they are basing their present inten- 
sive campaign to lay the facts pertaining 
to the League of Nations before the 
American yoter, and Justice Clarke is 
doing the lion’s share of the work. His 
personality is counting. 8. T 


Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania aroused 
great interest by his declaration on Satur- 
day that the time is approaching when the 
United States can enter the League. The 
press remarks upon his earlier attitude in 
substance as follows: Senator Pepper was 
looked upon as an uncompromising ir- 
reconcilable. He was the head of the As- 
sociation for the Preservation of American 
Independence, which was foremost in the 
efforts to kill the coyenant in toto. 


: 
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Liberal Federation Will Have a Home 


\ Far-reaching Action at the Baltimore Meetings 


FRANK .H. BURT 


Steps were taken by the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals at its meeting in Baltimore, March 23-25, to make 
it @ working body with a permanent home and an official 
staff. The time has come, it believes, to function con- 
tinually in the interest of free and progressive religion. 

With hearty good-will the report of the special commis- 
sion created at the Chicago meeting of 1922 was accepted 
and approved, and the Council was authorized to carry 
out the plans for increased activities. 

The Federation will have headquarters im Chicago, 
thanks to the proffer tendered by Abraham Lincoln Center 
of that city, and will be incorporated wnder the laws of 
Iilinois, probably dropping ‘National’ from its name, so 
as to remove the possible suggestion that it is limited in 
scope to the United States. 


T IS THE PURPOSE of the Federation to hold in various 
sections of the United States and Canada frequent regional 
and local conferences of the participating denominations 

and all others interested, with the view of promoting more 
intimate acquaintance and closer co-operation. A general con- 
ference is to be held biennially. The headquarters is to be- 
come a sort of clearing-house for interchange of information 
as to the great religious movements of the world and the 
spreading of liberal religious thought. 

Rey. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, was made chairman of the executive 
committee, and he will be the active executive officer of the 
Federation. The full list of officers chosen at Baltimore is as 
follows: 

Members of the Council 
aa CHARLES W. Wenptre, Honorary President, Berkeley, 
alif. 

Jesse H. Hotmers, Ph.D., President, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Rey. Curtis W. Rerse, Chairman Executive Committee, 
Chicago, Il. 

FRANK H. Burt, Secretary and Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. CHARLES B. Snyper, Sioux City, Ia. 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SpeNceR, New York, N.Y. 

Carzt A. Voss, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rey. Harry W. Erretson, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Horace BH. Brinees, Chicago, Il. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


Mrs. ELizaABetTH PowELL Bonp, Germantown, Pa. 
SaMvuEL A. Hxiot, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
DANIEL Evans, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

, Rey. Freperick R. Grirrin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lre 8. McCorttestrer, D.D., Tufts College, Mass. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mzap, Brookline, Mass. 

Rey. WiLt1AM RosEeNnav, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 
Marion D. SHurter, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FRANKLIN ©. SourHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 
JOSEPH Swain, LL.D., Swarthmore, Pa. 


. Amprose W. VeRNoN, D.D., Northfield, Minn. 


adventure. 


. 


Henry Brerxowitz, D.D., Ventnor City, N.J. 


- Hach of the following organizations will elect two members 
as its representatives in the Council: the Universalist General 
Convention, the General Conference of the Religious Society 

of Friends, the Central Conference of American Rabbis, and 
the American Unitarian Association. -Further additions to 
the Council may be made in connection with the incorporation, 
in order that all interested groups may be fairly represented. 

The coincidence of this action by the Federation taking 
place in Baltimore and in the century-old church where Chan- 
ning preached his famous sermon that crystallized the early 
Unitarian moyement was noted as a happy omen for the new 
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A committee was appointed, consisting of Dr. O. Edward 
Janney of Baltimore, Frank O. Hall, D.D., of Boston, and 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, to study the possible 
federation of local churches with a view to preventing over- 
lapping and duplication, and encouraging co-operative efficiency. 

A resolution for an investigation of “the desirability and 
possibility of co-ordinating the religious education plans and 
programs of the constituent denominations affiliated with the 
Federation” was referred to the Council for further 
sideration. 

The liberal churches of Baltimore worked together with 
enthusiasm to make the conference a success. The local com- 
mittee of arrangements consisted of Dr. O. Edward Janney of 
the Park Avenue Friends Meeting House, Dr. William Rosenau 
of Eutaw Place Temple, and Rey. Harry Foster Burns of the 
First Unitarian Church. The Church of Our Father (Uni- 
versalist) is without a minister, but its officers and members 
extended generous co-operation and hospitality to the repre- 
sentatives of the Federation. 

Sessions were held in the afternoons and evenings of Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, March 23-25, with a gratifying attend- 
ance, reaching its height in a congregation of about a thousand 
Sunday evening at Madison Avenue Synagogue. 

The formal programs of the afternoon sessions were made 
short so as to allow time for discussion of the papers pre- 
sented, and the result was most satisfactory. Professor Holmes 
proved himself an experienced and tactful presiding officer, 
always ready with stimulating questions to bring out signifi- 
eant points, judiciously encouraging brevity, and giving all 
sides a fair hearing. The program was of unusual breadth, 
embracing several speakers of a conservative stamp, and the 
discussions brought out decided differences .of opinion, all 
expressed with the utmost good feeling. The supporters of 
each point of view might well feel that they had learned much 
from one another and had had a practical lesson of unity in 
diversity. 

The most distant church to send delegates was the First 
Unitarian of Toronto, represented by Mr. and Mrs. D. D. James. 

Rey. Curtis W. Reese preached at the Unitarian church Sun- 
day morning, and the secretary, Frank H. Burt, addressed 
the congregation of the Universalist church. 

Rey. Dr. A. C. MecGiffert of Union Theological Seminary was 
prevented by illness from attending, to the regret of those 
who had anticipated his address on “The Meaning of Chris- 
tianity.” 


Miracles—Of What Use Are They? 


The Park Avenue Friends Meeting House was the place of 
the opening session, on Friday afternoon. Prof. Jesse H. 
Holmes of Swarthmore, president of the Federation, opened 
the session, and an impressive moment of silent devotion was 
observed. Mr. Reese read the report of the special commission 
on reorganization and explained the tentative plans. General 
discussion followed, by members of all the groups represented 
in the meeting. It was agreed that the plan was not only 
desirable and feasible, but also urgently needed. The com- 
mission’s report was referred to a committee consisting of 
Frank H. Burt, Dr. O. Edward Janney, Rev. William Rosenau, 
Rey. Harry Foster Burns, and Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, to 
report at the Saturday afternoon session. 


con- 
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A challenge to liberals to disprove the possibility of miracles 
was uttered in the opening paper by Prof. C. Sturgis Ball of 
the Department of Biblical Literature, Goucher College. Speak- 
ing from the conservative point of view to a liberal audience, 
Professor Ball undertook to show “the permanent faith value 
which is enshrined in the belief in miracles.” ‘This perma- 
nent faith value,” he said, “is that God is not limited to the 
use of the natural order. In other words, He 
exhausted His creative ability in the universe in which we 
live. hc 

“Now if in this appraisement of the faith value enshrined in 
the idea of miraclé qT am correct, then it seems to me that the 
task of the liberal in religion is confined to two main points: 
First, to prove that it is not possible for God to transcend 
the natural order; and then to further prove that the natural 
is amply sufficient to serve all possible purposes and 
But who is sufficient for these 


order 
needs that God may haye. 


things?” 
‘ ae 


In discussing the paper, Rabbi Morris Lazaron of Balti- 
more said in part: “The problem of miracles has troubled us 
because of our acceptance of the Bible as divinely inspired 
in the old sense of the term. If we did not hold the old 
orthodox belief that God on Mount Sinai or somewhere else 
dictated to an individual who wrote down on two tablets 
of the law or on any other papyri his will for the children 
of men, and that every one of those written words is divinely 
inspired and contains some hidden truth, we never would be 
up against the problem of miracles. Eyery miracle in the 
Old and New Testament is but the attempt of man to describe 
something he could not understand. But it represents more. 
The miraculous is the unquenchable thirst of the human soul 
for God. Every miracle is but an attempt to approach God 
through the path of aspiration.” 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot said: “There is nothing in the miracles 
of the Bible that appeals to my reason, and very few seem 
.to me to have any ethical significance. But the very fact 
that we live and move and think and love is a profound and 
significant miracle. The love that enfolds the little child 
that you hold in your arms is something quite beyond your 
understanding. All knowledge, we say, begins in wonder. 
It is equally true that all knowledge ends in wonder.” 

“The Bible’s Appeal to Conscience” was treated in a scholarly 
and reverent manner by Prof. R. P. Dougherty of Goucher 
College. “The Bible,” he said, “is largely a record of the 
workings of conscience in the laboratory of life. It contains 
many records of the reactions of man’s conscience to the 
social, moral, and spiritual problems of human life under the 
direction of a watching Providence. To the keenness of con- 
science and the unequaled conception of the oneness of Deity 
among the Hebrew people is due the fact that the stream of 
religion which flowed from them is with us to-day. 

“The Bible rings true as an accurate delineation of divine 
and human nature. It has stood the acid test of the fruitage 
it has borne in revolutionizing society and transforming the 
dark places of the earth.” 


é 


The meeting of Friday evening was at Eutaw Place Temple, 
where many visitors joined with the regular congregation in 
the beautiful and impressive ritual of the Jewish service for 
Sabbath eye, with its inspiring music. The service was con- 
ducted by Rey. Dr. William Rosenau, who has been the beloved 
leader of this congregation for thirty years and is an honorary 
vice-president of the Federation. The address was by Presi- 
dent Jesse H. Holmes, on “What i8 Fundamental?” Following 
the service, an informal reception was held in the social rooms 
of the temple, and light refreshments were served. 

Professor Holmes in his address declared religion to be pri- 
marily a matter of choice and selection rather than a truth 
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which could be proved. That choice of religion is the choice 
of an end that one wishes to reach, and a way of life by 
which one reaches that end. Essentially, that end is a friendly 
world,—a world in which people are bound ‘together by good-- 
will and friendliness, and are together working out the problem 
of making a society whose members are healthy and happy 
and are developing all the social powers. 

“Human nature,’ continued Mr. Holmes, “has not only its 
uplifting tendency, but its downfalling tendency. Every one 
of you has a longing for life and a longing for sleep, for inertia. 
This downward tendency has lowered the whole of life and 
the meaning of religion; this tendency to accept authority and 
obey it, to look around for some one to tell him what to 
believe.” 

Professor Holmes closed with the appeal that “that which 
calls itself, and I hope is, free religion, liberal religion, shall 
have only that kind of freedom that free men claim, namely, 
a freedom from the old bondage, in order that it may volun- 
tarily yield itself to a greater bondage, that it shall escape 
from slavery in order to voluntarily serve. Shall we not 
accept for ourselves this night that great end of a happy 
human family, bound together by friendliness, and set out 
on our way to that end, and take the consequence, whatever 
it may be? Shall we not undertake that great, magnificent 
adventure, that splendid trial of strength against a resistant 
world that is involved in that great effort? And shall we not 
go forth to meet that shadowy future without fear, and with 
manly hearts?” 

The sessions of Saturday afternoon and evening were in the 
Unitarian church, which is familiar in the recollection of the 
great numbers of Unitarians who attended the General Con- 
ference of 1919. At the afternoon session the business com- 
mittee reported in favor of the adoption of the plans sub- 
mitted by the special commission on reorganization and the de- 
cisive action was taken after a brief discussion. The election 
of officers to serve until the incorporation followed, with other 
formal business. 

Rey. E. A. HE. Palmquist, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Church Federation, spoke eloquently for a better understanding 
and closer co-operation among religious bodies. An enlivening 
discussion followed. 

te 


J. F. Libby of Washington, executive secretary of the Council 
for the Prevention of War, sounded a note of warning over 
the failure of the lovers of peace to take any steps to avert 
the possibility of future wars, now so clearly seen by military 
men to be imminent. He urgently stressed the need of a 
constructive program to this end. 

“The great need of the world to-day is fraternity,” said 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot in his address Saturday evening, on 
“The True Principle of Religious Fellowship.” “The unity that 
this Federation exemplifies is not one of elimination. It 
is not unity of compromise, but of comprehensiveness. 

“The way out of theological controversies is not evasively 
around them, is not belligerent through them; it is over them. 
Unity is not a matter of intellectual consent; it is a matter 
of spiritual ascent. 

“Religion has too often associated. people in loyalty to an 
opinion,—often some one’s else opiniom—whereas it ought 
to associate them in co-operation for righteousness. 

“Tf you take nothing else away to-night, take this that I 
heard in my youth from James Freeman Clarke: ‘The strength 
of Protestantism lies in its sects, but its weakness lies in its 
sectarianism.’ 

“Let us lend our sympathy and our aid to all movements, 
like this Federation, that make for better understanding, that 
magnify essentials and reduce foolish rivalries. While we 
neither desire nor expect organic oneness, let us cherish and 
anticipate a unity of the spirit, rejoicing in our brotherhood 
because we realize that God is the Father of each and all,” 
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“Do you want a very readable book on 
the history leading up to the adoption of 
the Constitution? Would you like to have 
a fairly intimate knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of the Constitutional Convention, 
with a glimpse at the personality of the 
leaders in that convention? All this you 


_ will find in the first two chapters of an 


interesting volume by James M. Beck.* 
The third chapter is a discussion of the 
underlying political philosophy of the 
framers of the great document, while a 
fourth is a reprint of an address given 
by Mr, Beck at an annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association in*1921. This 
address the author characterizes as “an 
essay on the world-wide revolt against 
authority and the deterioration of the 
spirit of the Constitution.” The chief 
value of the book lies in its narrative 
rather than in its philosophy, although 
that, of course, depends on one’s point of 
view. 

One or two minor points in the narrative 
portion strike the reader, even though a 
layman in this particular field, as not 
entirely accurate. In speaking of the pro- 
vision of the Constitution relating to the 
importation of slaves, Mr. Beck says 
(page 91) that “the importation of slaves 
should end after the year 1808.” While 
this was probably the intent of the fram- 
ers, what they said was that such im- 
portation “shall not be prohibited ... 
prior to the year 1808,” a decidedly marked 
difference in emphasis. . The author speaks 
also as if there were only one method of 
amending the Constitution. It is true 
that only one method has ever been em- 
ployed, but it is of interest that there 
has been introduced into the Massachu- 
setts Legislature a memorial to Congress, 
asking that a national convention be called 
in accordance with the second method. 
One misses also. from the narrative any 
recognition of the facts which have been 
brought out in the exhaustive “Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution” by 
Prof. Charles A. Beard, in whieh he 
traces the property affiliations of all the 
framers. Such research gives an emphasis 
quite unintended by our author when he 
says (page 130), “My country was founded 
upon the rock of property rights and the 
sanctity of contracts.” 

- Still more fundamental criticisms may be 
made on the general historical treatment 
of the Constitution when one comes to the 
author’s interpretation of the underlying 
philosophy of the “founding fathers.” A 
key to this interpretation may be found in 
the figures which are used to describe the 
instrument. He says (page 110) that it 
is not like Gibraltar on the one hand, nor 
a sandy beach on the other; “it is rather 
to be likened to a floating dock, which, 
while firmly attached to its moorings, and 


*Tup CONSTITUTION OF THH Unitep STATES. 
By James M. Beck, LL.D., Solicitor-General of 
the United States. The Gray's Inn Lectures, 
London. New York: George H. Doran Com- 


pany. 
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not therefore at the caprice of the waves, 
yet rises and falls with the tide of time 
and circumstance.” Again (page 151) he 
says, “The experience of a century and 
a quarter has shown that while the anchor 
may at times drag, yet it measurably holds 
the ship of state to its ancient moorings.” 
The figures hardly seem to be‘ adequate. 
The chief business of the “ship of state” 
would seem to be to keep on sailing, and 
not to be tied to either floating docks or 
anchors. 

Our author believes, and rightly, that 
America has made a new and very valu- 
able contribution to political philosophy. 
In all fairness, however, in speaking of 
the way in which many other countries 
of the world in the past century have 
adopted more representative forms of gov- 
ernment, partly in following our example, 
it should be noted that in almost all cases 
they have followed Great Britain rather 
than the United States in the matter of 
making the Executive responsible to the 
National Legislature. Nor does our author 
sufficiently take into account the slow proc- 
ess of evolution, as a result of which the 
Constitution has undergone a fairly com- 
plete transformation in the way in which 
it has come to be interpreted. For exam- 
ple, in the working out of his thesis of 
the Independent Judiciary, which he 
points out, and again rightly, as a dis- 
tinctive and most valuable attribute of our 
system of government, he fails, it seems, 
rightly to evaluate the slower pragmatic 
tests of historical development. For it 
was not until the famous Marbury v. 
Madison decision by John Marshall that 
the principle was firmly established of the 
function of the Supreme Court to pro- 
nounce on the constitutionality of acts of 
Congress. : 

Again in extolling the power of the 
Supreme Court to get its decisions car- 
ried out he goes perhaps farther than it 
is fair to go. The Court is in a sense the 
agent of the Department of Justice. When 
it has rendered its decision, the respon- 
sibility of enforcement is automatically 
taken over by the executive branch of the 
Government, at least in affirmative deci- 
sions in the Government’s favor. Where 
the verdict is against the Government, the 
ease drops automatically, and no enforce- 
ment is necessary. In one classic instance 
in which the Court had rendered a de- 
cision against the State of Georgia, and in 
favor of the Cherokee Indians, Andrew 
Jackson, who was President at the time, 
is said to have exclaimed: “John Marshall 
has pronounced his judgment. Let him 
enforce it if he can!” And the decree was 
not enforced. As between States, however, 
there certainly is no power to enforce 
decrees, and every American must be 
proud that these decrees have not been 
disputed. 2 

In quite different vein from that of our 
author, Walter Lippmann in his “Public 
Opinion” (page 283) says: “The American 
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Is the Constitution Sacrosanct? 


people came to believe that their consti- 
tution was a democratic instrument, and 
treated it as such. They owe that fiction 
to the victory of Thomas Jefferson, and a 
great conservative fiction it has been, It 
is a fair guess that if everybody had al- 
ways regarded the Constitution as did the 
authors of it, the Constitution would have 
been violently overthrown, because loyalty 
to the Constitution and loyalty to democ- 
racy would have seemed incompatible.” 
It has for a long time seemed to the pres- 
ent writer that just such a violent over- 
‘throw of the Constitution took place in 
the Civil War. After ten years of bitter, 
acrimonious debate, after legislation trend- 
ing always in one direction, the Supreme 
Court, under the leadership of Taney, gave 
the famous Dred Scott decision, which 
in several ways upheld the main conten- 
tions of the Southern statesmen, both as 
to states rights and the status of the 
Negro in the Territories. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, as Lincoln more than 
once intimated, the Dred Scott decision 
meant the ultimate entrance of slavery not 
only into every territory of the country, 
but probably into the free States as well. 
And in accordance with this decision, Rob- 
ert Toombs of Georgia was constitution- 
ally justified in his reputed boast that he 
would yet call the roll of his slaves at the 
foot of Bunker Hill Monument. Against 
any such interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion as that the arbitrament of the Civil 
War was final. 

Thus evolution, revolution, and amend- 
ment have pretty completely changed the 
instrument under discussion since it 
finally left the hands of the framers. And 
while the technical framework of the Gov- 
ernment has remained the same in its 
broad outlines, the resulting structure 
would be scarcely recognizable by the 
founders. Any thinker or writer who 
starts out with the assumption that the 
Constitution is sacrosanct would do well 
to face squarely these obstinate facts of 
history, and be comforted by the assump- 
tion that perhaps, after all, any given 
generation can better solve its own prob- 
lems than any previous generation, how- 
ever wise, can do it for them. 


Gray Mist 
MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


The gray mist, seeping and sifting, 
Creeps in from the open sea: 
Always at dusk it cometh 
By way of the churchyard lea. 


All wraithlike, settling, and shifting, 
It surges through little towns, 
Peering through lighted windows 
On hilltops and sheltered downs. 


Oh, gray mist, lowering and lifting, 
Till dawn turns your drab to chrome, 
Do you shroud souls of sailors 
Who fain would sleep safe at home? 
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A Rejected Communication 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A “rejected manuscript” should hardly interest you, but the 
one I enclose—which was sent back from the Christian Century 
with the softest note of thanks and regret that lack of room, 
ete.—has a pertinence that may make it worth looking over. 


HARVARD, MASs. GroRGE KENT. 


The Ideal ‘Christ and the Real Jesus 


Nditor The Christian Century :— 

Because to me you are the most bravely outspoken editor 
of an evangelical journal that I’m acquainted with, I appeal 
to you for as plain a statement as possible of a very puzzling 
situation. 

The evangelical liberal of to-day is making his’ symbol of 
God in man the mind and heart and fellowship of Christ, and 
I beg you to tell us what he means. For as far as I can see 
he really means the very ideal of the divine in the human 
that the Unitarians definitely stand for. In your own paper 
I see him using it as descriptive of such a boundless range 

_of power and knuwledge, such a perfection of wisdom and 
goodness, such an inmost and unfailing helpfulness, as only 
that reality of God in man can correspond to. 

His Christ walks with men, clad in all omniscience and yet 
in all tender intimacy. His Christ is pictured as above all 
limitations of any time or place,—the perfect, sinless, all- 
sufficient Son of God. 

Now as our ideal of the divine in the human I rejoice in 
such a “Christ.” To me it’s the highest, happiest thing in 
human nature and history, whether it be called “Christ” or 
“Buddha” or “Virgin Mary.” For it is the manifestation of 
man’s irrepressible sense of the divine, of God, with him and 
within him. And I see in it the blessed reality of God’s imma- 
nent and saving presence in His world and in the unfolding 
souls of His children. 

But the evangelical liberal identifies this “‘Christ” with 
Jesus. I can see what a tremendous advantage and prestige 
that affords him in the gulf it puts between him and the 
“wicked Unitarian.” But I can’t see how it sets him on the 
yet higher and firmer ground of being true. 

The real Jesus-—as we are becoming able more and more 
to disentangle him from the mythology that so quickly gath- 
ered about him—was indubitably true and sane and lovable 
enough for human fellowship and our leadership. God was in 
him just as God is in us all, and how gladly we confess the 
ampler tide and consciousness with which He was in Jesus. 
But I beg you to tell me on what evidence Jesus can be iden- 
tified with the perfect, omniscient, illimitable “Christ” of the 
evangelical liberal? 

Of course you have made your own the results of all schol- 
arly research into the sources of our knowledge of the actual 
Jesus. Please tell me what sufficient evidence we have for 
his removal from our human category, as “sinless.” He him- 
self, as far as the scanty record shows, denies it, as in his 
disclaimer: “Why callest thou me good? None is good but 
One.” 

Please tell me on what sufficient evidence “the mind that 
was in Jesus” can be held to have covered all knowledge and 
wisdom. He himself testifies on several occasions that he 
doesn’t know. On what evidence, that is, is our ideal of the 
divine in the human, which lifts before us and sustains us 
and inspires us—as Jesus said—to be perfect as our Father 
in heaven is perfect,—on what sufficient evidence does the 
evangelical liberal hold the actual, historical. Jesus to have 
reached the fullness of that perfect knowledge, power, and 
sinlessness,—in a word, to have completed his growing in 
godliness at about thirty years of age? 
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Having denied the divine in the human as true of man and 
atlirmed it as true alone of Jesus, is not the evangelical liberal 
really using the Unitarian conception of it, calling it “Christ,” 
and then identifying it with Jésus, on grounds for which he 
can’t show sufficient warrant in the record? 


HarvaRp, Mass. GrorGe KENT. 


Invitation from the Great Southwest 


To the Editor of Turk CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

It may be presumptuous for me to write you about what 
seems inconsistent in the letter of so able a man as Dr. Rusk 
in the issue of February 8. : 

How could any “privations” follow the declaration of the 
position of the liberals if “sufficient rich men stand ready to 
provide the necessities of life’? And where is any strength of 
character if “unconcealed devotion to truth’ is not shown un- 
conditionally, unequivocally, uncompromisingly? Where would 
the world be to-day if Christ, Saint Paul, Luther, Channing, 
had thought of rich men making a soft job for them? What is 
anything worth that costs nothing in effort and self-denial? 

Which position is more ludicrous to thinking people, on the 
fence or astride of it? And how much help to the world can 
either be? 

Supose we farmers waited to plant our crops until some one 
insured us against unfavorable seasons and prices; we are 
compelled, by the very nature of the case, to insure ourselves 
by several different crops to meet and overcome adverse condi- 
tions. In other words, life has taught us not to put “all our 
eggs in one basket.” Wouldn’t a contact with the realities 
of life tend to strengthen the moral fiber? 

I am nearly fifty years old and have never heard a minister 
in his pulpit admit his rejection of the deity of Jesus, the 
vicarious atonement, an infallible Bible; and when this was 
written to a Massachusetts woman, her reply was, “You can 
see the disadvantage of not living in New Hngland.” ‘To-day, 


, Texas, with an area of thirty times that of Massachusetts, 


and nearly six times that of New York, has only three Unitarian 
ministers. Think of it. Of course, there may not be so many 
rich men here as there, but there are many just common folk 
who are hungry for “the fullness of the truth.” : 
Also we can boast of long summers: with abundance of wild 
fruit, and such short winters that a well-fed person wouldn’t 
lose much flesh while hibernating; so if some of your liberals 
are dispossessed of their pulpits, kindly point them to the 
Great Southwest. A Texas FaRMER’S WIFE. 
Swan, Tex. 


P.S. By the way, when I climbed into Unitarianism, by read- 
ing your free literature, my neighbors got busy seeing that I did 
not go to sleep on “the feather-bed’—it was not allowed to 
be a “flowery bed of ease.” They are all fundamentalists, but 
some are beginning to think for themselves. 


Spiritual Advantages at Ithaca 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I, as a Cornell alumnus, bear a testimony of deep 
interest in the happy proposal to remove the Meadville Theo- 
logical School to Ithaca, and. add some particular reasons, 
not hitherto emphasized, why the proposed removal may be 
regarded as full of promise? Indeed, it is a wonder that some 


cynic with an orthodox religious training has not already pro-— 


claimed the proposed affiliation of Cornell and Meadville as 
a thing foreordained, to be done in obedience to some law 
of mutual attraction. The idea still lingers among the super- 
stitions of popular fancy that Unitarians more than others 
lack piety, and that certain great American universities, like 
Cornell, are “godless.” I have, therefore, special satisfaction 
in emphasizing some particular spiritual advantages that 
Ithaca offers in an affiliation of Cornell and the Meadville 
Theological School. 

That nature is one of God’s great books of revelation, 
infinite in variety and richness, is a common Unitarian belief. 
At Ithaca nature borders on the magnificent. Ithaca is known 
in many lands as one of the garden spots of the world, and 
travelers say that the Cornell campus surpasses all others 
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of sun or of moon and stars. It is significant that through 
passengers, traveling between New York and Buffalo, are 
drawn to one side of the chair cars as the Black Diamond 
Express sweeps into the city, to look up to the heights where 
the University stands, “reared against the arch of heaven.” 

udwig Fulda, returning home after his trip to America 
fifteen years ago, wrote in his “Amerikanische WHindrticke” 
that to the traveler Ithaca is a harmony of the Black Forest 
and Lake Lucerne. Is it not in such surroundings as these 
that the mystic’s heart is touched? 

To regard human life as another of God’s great books of 
revelation is also a Unitarian habit of mind. The founda- 
tion of Cornell University by the Unitarian Hzra Cornell 
was a heroic act of great magnitude. His memory and that 
of other pioneer souls brood over the scene of their service 
and animate the very atmosphere with an inspiration to 
duty. This mysterious influence that Cornell men have felt in 
student days awaits others to quicken. Is it not a power 
like this that the young seminarian needs in the discipline 
he receives for the chivalry of the Christian ministry? 

Matching the beauties of nature and the memories of noble 
souls, there is to be found on the campus in Ithaca another 
rare thing that lies near the center of our Unitarian life. 
Not among the cathedrals of BWurope has the writer ever 
found a church with a truer evidence of -an indwelling spirit 
of worship than, as a student and later as a- university 
preacher, he found filling Cornell University chapel. Sage 
Chapel, in its physical structure, is a gem of churchly archi- 
tecture, containing some of the most famous stained glass and 
mosaics in America. It has become, moreover, in its memorials, 
a Westminster Abbey, enshrining the memories of men and 
women whose lives are part of the University’s treasure of 
tradition. Generally and with only a few exceptions, the 
University preachers are among the leaders in the religious 
bodies to which they belong and are drawn from far and 
near and from almost all well-known bodies of religious people. 
The spiritual privileges of such a sanctuary and the example 
that it affords of what a church can be have for no man 
‘a greater value than for the seminarian training for the 
ministry. 

Back to Ithaca, to Cornell, and to the University chapel, 
the writer traces the impulses that led him to become a Uni- 
tarian and to enlist in the service of the ministry, and knows 
of no reason why other men should not obtain greater rather 
than less inspiration from the same sources. 


Aymr, Mass - Frank B. CRANDALL. 
is i 


[Mr. Crandall speaks in the spirit of scholarship. He is 
a Phi Beta Kappa man, He intended to become a teacher. 
But the ministry won him. He is a mystic, one of the most 
ardent in the Fellowship, and his testimony, offered on his 
own initiative, as to the spiritual atmosphere of Cornell, is 
most important—Tue Eprror. | 


Of the Universal Unity 


_ To the Editor of THe CuristiAN ReeisTER :— 


It is my desire to say why I do not believe the name 
“Unitarian” should be given up for some other term. 

The word “Unitarian,” I think, is best suited, because it 
has the broadest signification. We hardly know that the world 
was made for man. We are a part of the unity of all things. 
Any one of the terms so far suggested I think would hinder 
us as a religious organization. Orro J. MORANEC. ~ 

Los ANGELHS, CALIF. 


Any one can carry his burden, however heavy, till nightfall 
Any one can do his work, however hard, for one day. Any 
one can live sweetly, patiently, lovingly, purely, till the sun 


goes down. And that is all that life ever really means.—Robert 


8s Stevenson. 5 
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Sunday Morning 


in the Parsonage 


% 
Getting the Minister off to Church 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


HE MINISTER sometimes wonders how bachelor minis- 

ters ever manage to get to church on time on Sunday 

morning. There are so many other things that enter 
into a successful pulpit appearance besides sobriety of counte- 
nance and a carefully prepared sermon, the responsibility for 
which lies far beyond him, that he would like to see the credit 
for them placed where it belongs. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe has drawn a memorable picture of 
her distinguished father, Lyman Beecher, getting ready for 
church, which indicates what The Minister has in mind. Let 
it stand as a deserved tribute to the wives and daughters to 
whom the clerical profession owes more than it is ever likely 
to repay. After describing her father’s accessibility and eager 
interest in everybody, which always tended to make him late, 
Mrs. Stowe tells us how on Sunday morning “he would rush 
up to his study an hour or two before the time, and, throwing 
off his coat, after a swing or two with the dumb-bells to 
settle the balance of his muscles, he would sit down and dash 
ahead, making quantities of hieroglyphic notes on small 
stubbed bits of paper, about as big as the palm of his hand. 
The bells would begin to ring, and still he would continue to 
write. They would toll loud and long, and his wife would 
say, ‘He certainly will be late,’ and there would be running 
up and down stairs of messengers to see if he was finished, 
till, just as the last stroke of the bell was dying away, he would 
emerge from the study with coat very much awry, coming down 
the stairs like a hurricane, stand protesting impatiently while 
female hands, that ever lay in wait, adjusted his cravat and 
settled his coat collar, calling loudly for a pin to fasten together 
the stubbed little bits of paper aforesaid, which being duly 
dropped into the crown of his hat, and hooking wife or 
daughter like a satchel on his arm, away he would start on 
such a race through the streets as left neither brain nor breath 
till the church was gained.” 

The somewhat ancient flavor of this description need not 
divert us from similar experiences which undoubtedly transpire 
in many a parsonage to-day. In one way, perhaps, wives and 
daughters of ministers go more unfettered and unburdened 
to-day than did their sisters of old, but still their lot is not 
an easy one. Parishes have certainly grown, more moderate in 
their demands, but the minister himself remains; and what 
that means is perhaps known only to the wives and daughters, 
Not for them to ever enjoy the late sleeping hours and the 
leisurely ways of ordinary homes on Sunday morning. The 
sense of Sunday as a time of relaxed tension and carefree self- 
indulgence is unknown to them. . The minister must be fed 
appropriately and on time. If ever they should be seized with 
any of those wilder impulses which may occasionally sweep 
secular women into the ranks of the independent and, the 
stay-aways, they may not yield to it. Getting the minister off 
to church may be the smaller part of their burden, They 
themselves also must listen to the sermon, no matter how 
many times in their joint migrations they have heard it before. 
Until the minister often turns to the wife to learn what he 
has happily forgotten, so much has she been forced to learn 
by head if not by heart. 

In most cases, to be sure, such is their saintly character, 
the wives would undoubtedly declare that they prefer to hear 
their husbands preach to any one else; nor would they be 
likely to answer, as did the irreverent par:shioner when the 
preacher asked him on coming out of chureh how he liked the 
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sermon: “Oh, I liked it. 


wives. 


I always did like that sermon.” 
Ministers, like the!r sermons, last long—so the insurance tables 
tell us; but we have never been informed how it is with their 
But this much The Minister feels sure of, that no 
young woman should ever be encouraged to enter the ministry 
in the old-fashioned way without long and prayerful considera- 
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However it may be about the minister’s call, there 
should never be any doubt about his wife’s. 

This, of course, does not apply to the daughters. 
tunately they were not consulted, and can do nothing to help 
The understanding sympathy of all discerning 


Unfor- 


spirits is all the alleviation they can hope to gain. 


Good Definition’ of Enthusiast 


The consciences of Methodist ministers 
in Russia are guided and disciplined by 
a code of rules which takes one back to 
the disciplinary methods of the old monks 


and anchorites. One injunction is that 
the minister shall rise at four o’clock and 
say his prayers. The code reads, further: 
“Be diligent ; never be unemployed ; never 
be triflingly employed; never trifle away 
time; neither spend more time at any 
place than is strictly necessary. Do not 


usually pray extempore above eight or ten - 


minutes without intermission. Contract 
a taste for reading by use, or return to 
your former employment; yet we ought 
to throw by all the libraries in the world 
rather than be guilty of the loss of one 
soul. Why are we not all devoted to God, 
breathing the whole spirit of missionaries? 
Chiefly because we are enthusiasts, look- 
ing for the end without the means.” A 
good definition of an enthusiast, is it not? 


Twenty-five Thousand 
New Members 


The Council of Churches, Detroit, Mich., 
is conducting a great Lenten program. 
Meetings are held daily at noon in the 
Garrick Theatre except Saturdays and 
Sundays. Meetings are also held at night 
in some centrally located church. Among 
the speakers are Dr, W. W. Bustard, Dr. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, Dr. John McNeill, 
and Dr. M. S. Rice. The climax of these 
services will come on Good Friday, when 
the Council will hold three-hour serv- 
ices in the Capitol, Madison, Adams, and 
Garrick Theatres. These four theatres 
have a seating capacity of- more than 
thirteen thousand people. The best music 
obtainable is being used at the meetings, 
which are broadcasted. Large audiences 
greet the speakers. The ministers are 
planning for a great ingathering, Easter, 
the objective being twenty-five thousand 
converts. 


President Butler’s Rejoinder 


The Methodist ministers of Chicago hay- 
ing ‘publicly opposed the stand against 
prohibition taken by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, 
and demanding that he resign from the 
presidency of Columbia, Dr. Butler re- 
plies, ‘The reported action of the Chicago 
preachers is one more exhibition of that 
un-American and un-Christian intolerance 
which is just now the besetting sin of our 
people. I question whether any one of 
those who voted for the resolution had 
read my public address on law and law- 
lessness, In that case they voted without 
knowledge. Personally I obey the law and 


‘to fight.” 
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urge others to obey it because it is the 
law and without regard to any opinions 
of my own as to its justice or morality. 
I regard constitutional prohibition as the 
most serious and powerful enemy which 
those who labor for temperance on the 
control of the liquor traffic have ever had 


Anti-Evolution Bill in Texas 


An anti-evolution bill was recently pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives, 
Austin, Tex. It is the political aspect of 
the fundamentalist movement, for the 


destruction of which Tur CHRISTIAN - 


Reeister has been leading a constant 
campaign. The bill differs somewhat 
from the form in which the measure first 
was presented, due to heated discussion. 
The substitute bill reads as follows: 

“Src. 1. It shall be unlawful to ‘teach 
the theory of evolution as a fact, either 
Darwinian or Theistic, as applied to the 
origin of mankind in the public schools 
of this State, or in any of our State nor- 
mals, agricultural colleges, the State Uni- 
versity and all of its branches, or any 
other institution of learning in this State, 
or which may hereafter be established in 
this State, which is supported in whole or 
in part by taxation. y 

“Src. 2. It shall be unlawful for the 
Texas Textbook Commission or any mem- 
ber thereof to adopt, or recommend for 
adoption any textbook which teaches any 
phase of the said theories of evolution 
or in any way discredits the Genesis ac- 
count of the origin of man, or advances 
the idea that man was evolved from ani- 
mal life. 

“Suc. 3. This law shall take effect and 
be in force on and after Sept. 1, 1923, 
and not sooner.” 

Defines Status 
of Community Church 


Five types of community church are de- 
scribed by David R. Piper in his handbook 
of the community church movement in 
the United States. Altogether he finds 
831 institutions in the country that answer 
his rather broad definition of a community 
church. Massachusetts has ninety; Ohio, 
fifty-nine; Illinois, forty-three ; Wisconsin, 
thirteen; and Pennsylvania, ten. The 


others are scattered generally throughout 


various other States. Mr. Piper finds that 
the community church has two funda- 
mental features, wherever it is located,— 
it substitutes the community for sect as 
the primary basis of organization, and 
service for dogma as the basis of unity 
or principle of cohesion. Whether these 
churches actually present a helpful com- 
munity program or not, is a question the 
author does not discuss. 


Students Protest to President 


Students and faculty of Union Theo- 


logical Seminary, New York City, feel 
that the foreign policy of the Harding 
Administration is evading its moral re- 
sponsibility. Acting on this conviction 
they have forwarded a protest to Presi- 
dent Harding, asking that America take 
the lead in a world economic conference 
to reconstruct Hurope. Seventy-eight stu- 
dents and thirteen members of the faculty 
signed the document. The statement criti- 
cised the French occupation of the Ruhr, 
but found it the inevitable outcome of 
wrong international methods. The paper 
concluded with this criticism of the Govy- 
ernment’s lack of decision, and plea 
that it rectify its mistake: “Finally, it is 
our conviction that the present crisis con- 
stitutes an impelling call to the people of 
the United States for national repentance 
for our part in allowing the erisis to 
come to pass, particularly for our denial 
of responsibility for the recovery of Hu- 
rope since the close of the war, and we 
believe that the American Government 
should move at once to rectify our past 
deficiencies by committing American re- 
sources, political, economic, and moral, to 
the task of reconstructing HDurope. To 
that end we urge as an immediate step 
that the American Government take the 
lead in an attempt to convene a world 
economic conference.” 


A Conscientious Chaplain 


A recent issue of the Army and Navy 
Register contains an interesting account 
of a conscientious chaplain. It seems 
that this person, who served with the 
A, EH. F. in France, and who is now a mis- 
sionary in India, when a chaplain, re- 
ceived a consignment of goods while sta- 
tioned at a base hospital, intended for the 
enlisted men. He explains that the goods 
were handed over to the officers and that 
the men did not benefit. In consequence 
the chaplain felt that it was incumbent 
on him to refund the cost of the goods 
to the original owners, the Knights of 
Columbus. He has just sent $50 to that 
organization. It is pleasant to record 
that the chief chaplain, Colonel Axton, 
to whom the money was sent as delivery 
agent, returned the sum with a letter ap- 
preciative of the chaplain’s conscientious 
service and honesty. 


Dr. Fosdick, Yale Lecturer 


Yale University has a long and honored 
tradition of ‘lecturers on preaching. He 
who is invited to give this course has a 
crowning honor conferred upon him. The 
lecturer appointed to deliver the lectures 
for 1924 is Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


a 
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; Many persons will remember Mr. 
Csikj’s visit to this country two years 
ago, when he traveled among the 
churches and told the sad, sad story 
of the Transylvanian people, espe- 
cially the Unitarians. In a letter ac- 
companying this account of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s recent visit, he says, “I have 
lived over many times the happy days 
I spent in America, and my only desire 
is to see my beloved American friends 
at least once more in my life.” The 
reader will please note as he reads 
that Mr. Csiki had but six months of 
training in English when he came 
here. The text of his letter is pub- 
lished almost as he wrote it. For one 
whose native vehicle is Magyar, it is 
a testimony of talent. Mr. Csiki is at 
present resident in the Transylvanian 
College, Kolozsvar. 


The days were days of real joy in the 
life of the Unitarians in Budapest during 
which Mr. Drummond, the tireless secre- 
tary of the International Congress of 
Free Christians and Other Religious Lib- 
erals, paid a visit of great success to his 
brethren in faith in the capital of Hun- 
gary. He came as an old friend of the 
city, well known and beloved not only 
among the Unitarians, but also in other 
ecclesiastical, scientific, and social circles 
throughout the whole country. 

The main object of his visit was to 
study on spot the means and possibilities 
of establishing a mission house in Buda- 
pest. The need of such an institute was 
felt eyen before the war and now is so 
burning as not to be longer delayed. In 
the course of the last few years a large 
number of Transylvanian Unitarians have 
been compelled to leave their ancient land 
and make new homes within the bounda- 
ries of present Hungary. About half of 
these ill-fated people, almost all in intel- 
lectual professions, have settled down in 
Budapest, and the rest in the various 
country towns, wherever some means of 


_ livelihood is offered. 


- 


While there were only 2,300 Unitarians 
in Budapest before the war, to-day the 
number is near to 6,000, scattered in the 
large city, and is increasing year after 
year. The number of Unitarian univer- 
sity students who came from Transylvania, 
endeavoring to make a living in the capi- 
tal, exceeds 120 and is growing. ‘The 
only Unitarian pastorate in the city, with 
a church of 250 seats, though doing its 
very best, has proved helpless to bring to- 
gether and keép all these people in one 
religious fellowship. Owing-to the fact 
that the city of Budapest has always been 
a most favorable ground for Unitarian 
church extension, the need of a new 
church has become urgent. 

The orthodox churches, especially the 
Baptists, directed and financed from 
America, have become aware of the situa- 
tion and are very active in taking advan- 
tage of it. It is earnestly feared that, 
unless we meet the need, our unpastured 


x youth, the next generation, may be lost 


q to the church. 
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The situation is the same in the country 
towns, too. Recently, over 5,000 Unita- 
rians settled down in towns where there 
were no Unitarians before, where even the 
name “Unitarian” was not heard of before 
their coming. Through their presence the 
orthodox people of these towns have come 
to be greatly interested in the new ideas 
of Unitarianism. If we find the right 
means of solving this burning problem, 
we can save our own people for our own 
cause and have in time flourishing Unita- 
rian churches in towns where there are 
now no churches. The situation is full 
of possibilities. 

Mr. Drummond, after exhaustive study, 
is doing his best for establishing a mis- 
sion house in Budapest. It is planned to 
cover, not only the capital, but the whole 
country, with its activities. 

On Sunday morning, January 21, the 
centennial of the birth of Petéfi, the great 
Hungarian poet, was celebrated in the 
spacious and picturesque portico of the 
Parliament-house. Mr. Drummond took 
part in this memorable celebration of the 
Aungarian nation and met there many of 
his Hungarian friends, men of great repu- 
tation and influence in the life of the 
country. 

At six o’clock in the afternoon a service 
was held in the Unitarian church, on 
which occasion Rey. Mr. Jézan offered 
prayer. Rey. Mr. Csiki preached in Hun- 
garian and Rev. Mr. Drummond in Eng- 
lish. The words aroused new hope and 
courage. The church was crowded. Many 
people could not be admitted. The various 
denominations in the capital were all 
represented by their bishops and other 
leading men. Dr. Ramsey, a Presbyterian 
pastor of London, secretary of World 
Alliance of Churches, was present. 

Preceding the service, Mr. Drummond 
was most cordially welcomed by the pres- 
bytery of the church, the Women’s Alli- 
ance and the Young People’s Union. All 


-present were moved to tears by his im- 


pressive address. 

After the service, a humble supper—but 
a supper of real love—was arranged in 
a near-by restaurant. 

Mr. Drummond was a beloved guest, 
not only of the Unitarians in the capital, 
but as well of the city itself. On Wednes- 
day, January 24, he paid a visit to the 
mayor of the city, who gave him a most 
hearty welcome and assured him of good- 
will and even material help from the city 
government for Unitarian church ex- 
tension. 

In the evening he was Mr. Jézan’s 
guest for supper, in the parsonage, of 
which all who were present cherished 
happy memories. 

On Thursday evening, January 25, the 
Hungarian branch of League of Nations 
Union had arranged a special meeting in 
his honor, with Count Apponyi in the 
chair. Mr. Drummond made an address 
of high value and deep impression there 
on behalf of world peace. He was sec- 
onded by Dr. Ramsey. The meeting was 
followed by a dinner in the National Club, 
given in Mr. Drummond’s honor. During 
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his stay in Budapest once before he had 
visited the camp of the Transylvanian 
refugees. He found them still in heart- 
breaking condition. 

Mr. Drummond’s visit to Budapest was 
a real success. It has strengthened the 
feeling of brotherhood, tightened the bond 
of union, and made us feel that we Uni- 
tarians are all members of the same body 
in Jesus Christ. He left us enriched in 
faith, and hope, and courage as to a 
better future. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN | 


Menace of Repetitions 
[New Church Messenger] 


The phrase occurs in an article on “The 
Great Enchantment” contributed to a 
recent North American Review by Mr. 
L. P. Jacks. The writer sees a large por- 
tion of the public obsessed with the feel- 
ing that emphatic repetition of statement 
makes fact, that repeated utterance of a 
conviction or determination is as good as 
experience of an unmistakable effect. He 
says of this enchantment: “The scene of 
its operations is the rostrum, the plat- 
form, the pulpit, the stump, the book, the 
newspaper, the magazine article. Its in- 
strument is the tongue, of which the pen 
may be considered a mechanical extension 
or accessory after the fact.” He sees “an 
immense variety of parties or ‘camps,’ 
the adherents of each believing that, if 
his particular spell is repeated often 
enough, the business will be done.” Where 
the discussion comes more closely to reli- 
gious practice the writer says, “One of 
the most notable and widely heard incan- 
tations of the moment runs thus: ‘We 
must have a change of heart.” Who 
more than the eager churchman, especially 
the preacher, feels keenly the necessity 
of public analysis of social shortcomings, 
both group and individual, and responds 
quickly in mind to the call for repentance? 
But also, who more than he is tempted to 
let his enthusiasm stop with such analysis. 
his demand for repentance be satisfied 
with his own and his neighbors’ frank as- 
sertion of the need of a change? 


Calling to America 
[The Continent] 


It is a little dismaying to a sober-minded 
American to see what miracles Burope 
believes that our land is capable of. But 
when such a multitude of voices in lands 
diametrically disagreeing on all else beg 
America’s intervention, how can America 
refuse that service? An appeal for help 
is a command to the chivalrous soul. 
And surely America does not lack in 
chivalry. How to help, is another ques- 
tion. But it is apparent that Europe will 
accept help on any terms and in any 
manner that America offers. Dare the 
United States refuse to offer anything? 
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The Right Sort of Critic 


The first duty of the critic is to be just, especially when justice is 
difficult. . .. Friends and enemies, enthusiasts and detractors, are equally 
unfit to establish the truth. To take into consideration both what is good 
and what is bad, and to pronounce with propriety in a great case, one 
must possess the two virtues of the arbiter, clairvoyance and neutrality. 
One must first wish to*be just and then place one’s self in a position 
where one can be so. Too often people are satisfied with less. Because 
of this there are two kinds of criticism that equally miss the mark. 

The first is the criticism that begins with a parti pris. Having decided 
in advance, it has nothing to do with justice. ... This kind of criticism 
will not vanish from the world till it ceases to have accomplices in the 
human heart, which is naturally partial. 

The second kind is irresponsible criticism. This decides in an offhand 
fashion, without taking any precaution against itself. Now, in the spirit 
of the saying De gustibus non disputandum, it regards its tastes as 
reasons or its aversions as proofs; now, it ignores the information and the 
comparisons that history offers which alone give us the relative measure, 
the true measure, that is to say, of individuals and their wrongs; some- 
times it exacts of a genius qualities other than its own, demanding roses 
from an oak-tree, figs from the apple; sometimes it presumes to judge a 
work from a phrase, a life from an anecdote, forgetting the saying of 
Richelieu that with two lines of a man’s handwriting one may well have 
enough to hang him. 

Good criticism is fair criticism. This sort does not wish to condemn, 
but to understand; it takes account of everything; it sees things in their 
setting and in their proportions; it always interprets the part by the 
whole; it enters into the intention and the thought of men and judges 
each according to its kind. This is the criticism the masters practice. ... 
But the well-warranted and the impartial criticism has no more silenced 
the other sort than the song of the nightingale has discouraged the black- 

- birds.—From “Jean Jacques Rousseau,’ by Amiel. 


Amiel on Rousseau 


JEAN JAcguES Roussnavu. By Henri Frédéric 
Amiel. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $1.00. 


The author of the well-known Journal 


The Literary Firmament 


Somn IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELpmRS. 
John G. Ervine. New York: 
Company. $2.25. 


By St. 
The Macmillan 


Intime sets forth in this discourse, de- 
livered at Geneva, 1878, on the occasion 
of the festival commemorating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Rousseau’s death, 
his impressions of this great leader of 
thought in the eighteenth century. ‘The 
discourse is a real contribution to our 
critical. appraisement of Rousseau, and 
at the same time a choice bit of writing 
for those who have come to love the 
Journal, Amiel says that the most nat- 
ural symbol for the genius of Rousseau 
is “a voleaniec isle, emerging from the 
blue immensity, with its plume of smoke, 
a girdle of sea-foam, a mantle of verdure, 
and a crown of flowers.” He reviews 
briefly Rousseau’s life, outlines his phi- 
losophy, and with sympathetic understand- 
ing passes judgment upon them. Few men 
have achieved such triumphs as Rous- 
seau; few man have suffered such misery 
and contempt. There were blots on his 
life, errors in his thought, but he lamented 
his failures, and sought ever for the truth. 
May we not, therefore, say, with Amiel, 
“Let him be absolved from the evil he 
committed, in the name of the good 
which he did.” In any case, Rousseau 
exerted an extraordinary influence upon 
the eighteenth century, and was perhaps 
the chief ancestor of the nineteenth. 


Those who heard St. John Ervine lec- 
ture during his recent tour in this country 
saw a boyish, unassuming young man, 
clear-eyed and slightly lame, who gave 
one of the clearest and fairest discussions 
of the much-vexed Irish question it has 
ever been our privilege to hear. The new 
book by the author of Changing Winds 
and John Ferguson is written in the same 
vein of good-humor, discriminating in- 
sight, and sound common sense. Its suc- 
cessive chapters, moreover, abound in pun- 
gent phrasing and brilliant epigrams. To 
many readers the title will come with 
something like a shock. It seems only 
yesterday when Galsworthy and Wells 
and Shaw first rose above the horizon. 
Yet here is a mature writer acknowledg- 


ing his indebtedness to them, as well as to’ 


Chesterton, Arnold Bennett, and others, as 
his elders from whom he has learned much 
of his craft. It is difficult to realize that 
these authors have already won for: them- 
selves places as fixed luminaries in the 
present literary firmament. Naturally, Mr. 
Hiryine’s chapters are of unequal excel- 
lence. The best of the lot is the essay on 
G. B. 8., with that on H. G. Wells a close 
second. These are clever,, incisive, gay, 
manifestly written with an understanding 
heart. Of the others, perhaps the least 
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attractive is that dealing with W. B. 
Yeats. The sketch of George Moore is 
little short of extraordinary. That of 
Arnold Bennett claims more than the ver- 
dict of posterity is likely to justify. One 
moving feature of the entire work is the 
constant reappearance of the Irish prob- 
lem, which, like King Charles’s head in 
the conversation of Mr. Dick, will not 
down. Its discussion is frank, original, 
and finely courageous. In fact, the entire 
book is written in high spirits, which the 
reader is sure to find contagious. <A 
modest. foreword introduces a composition 
so well done and so suggestive that no one 
interested in the study of existing literary 
conditions can afford not to read it. 

: A, R. H. 


Marking his Sixtieth Birthday 


PHANTOM. By Gerhart Hauptmann. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $1.50. 

A festival in honor of Hauptmann’s 
sixtieth birthday has just been observed 
in Breslau, the capital of his native proyv- 
ince of Silesia. It was a noteworthy 
affair, held under the official auspices 
of the government, formally opened by 
President Ebert, and graced by other 
prominent persons. During the festival 
the great playwright was able to see 
three of his plays simultaneously per- 
formed by all-star casts in three different 
theatres of the city, an honor which prob- 
ably none of the other great dramatists 
has ever’ received. 

Those who know Hauptmann only as 
the author of “Weavers,” “The Sunken 


Bell,” “Rose Bernd,” and other powerful — 


dramas, will welcome the appearance of 
this little volume, which attests to his 
power as a novelist. Phantom is the story 
of a humble clerk, so obsessed by a 
strange infatuation for a golden-haired 
child, with whom he never speaks so 
much as a word, that his character is 
completely transformed. His passion be- 
comes an unrestrainable madness, which 
leads him into fraud and crime. Finally, 
through suffering and punishment he 
works out his own redemption. It is not 
a pretty story, not a pleasant one, but its 
realism is full of keen insight into the 
human heart, and full of sympathy with 
humanity. CO. Re de 


“Grow Old Along With Me” 


AN OLD CASTLE AND OTHpR Essays. By 
C. T. Winchester. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.00. é 

Wesleyan, in Connecticut, is a small 
university, and Professor Winchester, who 
died in 1920, was not very widely known; 
but those of us who haye ever heard him 
lecture, whether in class-room or outside, 
could not fail to feel that here was a rare 
personality, a keen mind, and an excep- 
tional teacher. Sir Walter Raleigh, Ox- 
ford Professor of English Literature, once 
spoke of him as the most interesting man 
he had ever met in America. He was a 
lover of life, who yearly began his birth- 
day by reading Browning's “Grow old 
along with me”; a sane and understanding 
critic who once said, “No really good lit- 
erature was ever born of merely ssthetie 
impulse”: and one who looked upon lit- 
erature as a description and interpreta- 


» 
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tion of life. The fourteen essays on lit- 
erature included in this volume are worthy 
examples of his genius and penetrative 
insight. The first, a lecture which he gave 
some three hundred times, describes Lud- 
low Castle in Wales and the notables 
who graced its portals during the Eliza- 
_pbethan period. There are several Shake- 
spearean lectures; Professor Winchester 
once said that he cared most for that on 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” Among the 
others may be mentioned a discerning 
‘appreciation of Robert Burns, whose work, 
he says, marks the beginning of the new 
poetry; a noteworthy lecture on Ruskin, 
of whom he says that “he was one of the 
wisest teachers of his age and a master 
of English unsurpassed in any age’; two 
on Browning, where he is always at his 
best; and the final essay, the only one 
that considers American literature, en- 
titled “A New England Mystic,” which 
tells the story of Bronson Alcott, whose 
service to mankind, says Professor Win- 
chester, was to teach us the one great 
central truth, that we are spirit. The 
essays are edited by Louis Bliss Gillet. 
F. RB. 8. 


A Merry Russian Folk-tale 

Tun SoLpimrk AND Dnatu. Translated by 
Arthur Ransome. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc. $0.75. 

So jolly a tale, so absorbing a folk-story, 
has seldom, if ever, been told. The reader 
who picks up this book, if he have still 
the child-heart, has before him a de- 
lightful hour. If there are more folk- 
tales like this among the Russian peas- 
ants, it is to be hoped that Mr. Ransome 
will give up his preoccupation with the 
Russian Revolution, and devote himself to 
finding and translating them. For the 
Revolution, however important it may 
seem to be, is of transient interest com- 
pared with such unspoiled literature. The 
publishers tell us that behind these merry 
adventures with the malicious devils and 
the old hag Death there is an “ultimate 
truth.” The reviewer hopes that no one 
will find it. It would be too bad to mar 
so fine a tale. O, Rs. Fe 


Elia-like Essays 


Books Revinwrp. By J. C. Squire. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Essays av Larcn. By J. 0. Squire (Solomon 
Bagle). New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 

The critic lays these books aside with 
a sigh of mingled envy and gratitude, for 
they contain what comes perilously close 
to being literary criticism at its best. 
Appearing originally in the columns of 
the London Outlook, and the Observer, and 
now collected in two attractive volumes, 
they constitute a series of comments, 
mostly upon works of contemporary litera- 
ture, with a few observations upon older 
compositions thrown in for good measure. 
They are books especially to be com- 
mended to reviewers, as models of con- 
structive criticism, sympathetic, discern- 


New 


ing, discriminating, truthful, and innately 


fair. They show what book-reviewing 


- ought always to be, what generally, alas! 


itis not. At the same time, all lovers of 
good reading are sure to find them re- 
eshing and altogether delightful. Mr. 
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Squire’s writing has a quality which is 
Hlia-like. He discusses a variety of topics 
with a spirit that is always candid, sym- 
pathetic, human; while his treatment 
glows with a wit as pointed as it is gentle. 
His review of Strachey’s Queen Victoria 
is quite the best we have seen of that 
much-discussed biography. His essay on 
Keats is remarkable for the insight it 
displays into the character of “him whose 
name was writ in water.” That on 
“Disraeli’s Wit” includes an original par- 
allel between the humor of Lord Beacons- 
field and that of Oscar Wilde. There are 
charming dissertations on “Reading in 
Bed,” ‘“Dickens’s Friends,” “The Elements 
of Poetry.” Among the many volumes of 
essays recently published here and in 
Great Britain, these are likely to be 
granted a place deservedly conspicuous. 
A, B. H. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


A Glorified Hack Writer 
THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED Mn, 
Arnold Bennett. 
Company. 2.50. 
One of the critics has called Mr. Bennett 
the most glorified hack writer that his 
generation has known. But while this 
second volume of essays might be so 
classed, one doubts whether they involved 
for Mr. Bennett the drudgery usually as- 
sociated with hack work. -The volume is 
written with zest. Long ago Arnold Ben- 
nett laid out his literary plans. “I am 
going to write two novels for -fame,” he 
said, “two for money, two for fun.” He 
has done all that, and has added a few 
other books for good measure. This is un- 
doubtedly one of those written for fun. 
Reviewers have commented upon the ex- 
traordinary range of Bennett’s interests, 
but one doubts if this range is unusual. 
Many men and women haye as wide a 
range of interests, but few have the genius 
to make their interests interesting to 
others. Mr. Bennett is usually successful 
in doing this, and here is the extraordinary 
thing. He talks about many things: 
Greek plays and secret trials, sex-rivalry 
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- fied. 


-and slanting lines. 
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and football, dancing and preaching. He 
devotes considerable space to his wander- 
ings in Southern France. But wherever 
he is and whatever he talks about, we 
listen gladly, for he travels with open 
eyes, and he talks well. G Bi Ts 


The Life of a Great City 

1001 ArTERNOONS IN CHICAGO. By Ben 
Hecht. Chicago: Covici-McGee. $2.50. 

It should not be inferred from the title 
that the book contains 1001 stories. As 
a matter of fact, the number is sixty-five. 
There is no question about the original 
genius of Ben Hecht. The sketches are 
related after the half-humorous, half- 
serious style with which those persons 
who have read Hric Dorn and Gargoyles 
are familiar. No one else can write with 
the power of Ben Hecht when it comes 
to combining the frivolous and the digni- 
AS a newspaper reporter he was 
told to wander about Chicago and write 
anything he wanted to. For a year the 
Chicago Daily News printed a sketch each 
day from him. The best of them are in- 
cluded in this book, and they provide read- 
ing that entertains while it instructs, 
though the author does not appear to care 
what the effect will be on the reader. 
Perhaps that is the reason they make such 
good reading. He writes of the life of a 
great city as it is lived day by day. Here 
are some of the titles: “Clocks and Owl 
Cars,” ‘Dead Warrior,” “Grass Figures,” 
“The Great Traveller,’ “World Conquer- 
ors.” Novel decorations by Herman Rosse 
accompany each story. The publishers 
clothed the book in a cover of high colors 
If their object was 
to attract attention, they succeeded. If 
their object was to sell the book to dis- 
criminating readers, their good judgment 
is open to question. Hy eH.eG: 


A Word Treasury 


Rogur’s INTHRNATIONAL THESAURUS OF ENG- 
LISH WORDS AND PHRASES. Revised by C. O. 8. 
Mawson, Litt.D., Ph.D. Wew Yorke oF. Ys 
Crowell Company. $3.00. 

Those to whom the writing and speak- 
ing of English is a fine art will find this 
book an indispensable tool. It will enable 
them to chisel the rough marble of their 
thought to the perfect form of expression. 
For more than fifty years Roget’s Thesau- . 
rus has stood beside the dictionary in 
the library of writing craftsmen, and now 
in this new form it will prove still more 
valuable. Dr. Mawson has brought the 
training received in editorial work in the 
preparation of three great dictionaries to 
bear upon this great book of synonyms and 
antonyms. Under his skillful touch we see 
our language not as a mere collection of 
words, but as an organism, finely articu- 
lated as the human body itself. Words 
are arranged in five great classes, which in 
turn are divided and subdivided. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms are placed in parallel 
columns on the same page. The addition 
of phrases and aphorisms is found in no 
other synonymy. An Index Guide makes 
it possible to use the book as a dictionary. 
The International Thesaurus is not simply 
a corrected edition of the old. The editor 
rightly describes it as ‘fa new building, 
equipped with all modern improvements 
and conveniences.” 
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Robin Snow 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


Bright fhe green grass growing, 
And with flowery spray, 

Blossoming elm branches, 
Crimson-tippéd, sway: 

Crocus-cups are gleaming,— 
Eyer-gladdening: sight;— 

Through the dark mold bursting, 
Violet, yellow, white. 


Friendly robin redbreast 
Pipes his merry song; 
Meadow larks and bluebirds 
Chant, a cheery throng. 
Then an icy blast comes 
From the north and brings 
Myriads of snowflakes 
On its beating wings. 


But beneath the drifting 
Of the crystals cold, 
Bright the green grass growing, 
Gay the crocus gold. 
Songbirds still are flitting 
While the chill winds blow; 
Spring’s brave children laugh at 
April’s “robin snow.” 


Miss Gray’s Desk Post-Office 
ROSE BROOKS 


“Jimsy, that’s nonsense. You know 
they hayven’t forgotten you just because 
you haven’t seen them for two weeks. 
You have friends and friends—I don’t 
know how many friends.’ Mother sat 
on the edge of Jimsy’s bed and patted the 
back of a tousled brown head that bur- 
rowed into a pillow. 

“Byerybody’s forgotten me,’ came a 
muflled voice. ‘EXvery single body.” 

“Jimsy! How your chums would feel 
if they could hear you! Just as if you 
weren’t a big boy; as if you didn’t under- 
stand that we have a sign on our door to 
keep people out of the house for four 
whole weeks more. Prisoners we are, 
you and J, in a castle, seeing a siege 
through. Let’s see it through with flags 
flying,—shall we?” 

Jimsy turned his head half way and 
opened the one freed eye. “I can hear 
them when they get out of school, and 
they run right by on the other side of 
the street,—you said so,—and they don’t 
even ring the bell to ask if I’m sicker or 
weller, and not anybody writes me a post- 
card or a letter, and they coast down this 
hill the whole afternoon, whizz right past, 
and if I were out I could pass them all,” 
and the face again sought the comfort of 
the soft, fat pillow. 

“Their mothers wouldn’t let them come 
even to the door, dear. I know, because 
in their places I wouldn’t let you. And 
the mothers have told them to scamper 
by on the other side of the street. Trust 
me—I know it’s the mothers. And Daddy 
comes every afternoon as soon as the 
train comes in and [I tell him all about 
you through the window, and you can 
hear him shout to you even if you can’t 
see him, and there’s nice Dr. Benton,— 
and I’d like to know if he isn’t a pretty 
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good friend, slipping two tiny barley- 
sugar fishes under your pillow every single 
day !” 

“T belong to Daddy, and Dr. Benton 
has to come because you and Daddy tell 
him to,” was Jimsy’s gloomy answer. 

“He doesn’t have to hide candy under 
your pillow,—me disapproving of candy !” 
Mother pretended great indignation. 
“There’s his ring now, he’s late. Come 
Jimsy, turn right side up before he comes 
in,’ and Mother ran downstairs. 

That’s what happened indoors. Out- 
doors, it happened that Miss Gray, Jimsy’s 
teacher, strolling past in the noon hour, 
met the postman just opposite Jimsy’s 
house. “He’s better, isn’t he? I’m so 
glad. I met Dr. Benton and asked,” and 
with a friendly nod indicating Jimsy’s 
house, Miss Gray paused. 

“Poor little chap, and he always run- 
ning and whooping.’ The postman’s 
yoice was all sympathy. “Six weeks is 
six years to him, I expect, away from all 
his pals.” Shifting his leather bag, he 
looked searchingly and regretfully into 
its depths. “Never pass the house I don’t 
wish I had a dozen letters and. a few 
packages to cheer him up. Can’t write 
’em myself, though. Yes, he’s better. I’ve 
asked Dr. Benton, too. Guess a good 
many of his friends have asked Dr. Ben- 
ton about Jimsy. Friendliest little chap 
in town.” 

“Oh!” Miss Gray said slowly. ‘Does he 
ever get any? Letters and packages, I 
mean?” 

The kindly postman shook his head. 
“Every morning I hope there'll be one, 
anyway, but there never is. Youngsters 
set store by ’em—I know, nobody better.” 

“How unfriendly we've been,” Miss Gray 
said. “And Jimsy sueh a friend, just as 
you say, to every living thing. You just 
look in your pouch to-morrow, Mr. Brown! 
Isn’t it licky composition is the first les- 
son after lunch hour! ‘Trust my chil- 
dren!” She almost ran on her way, 
stopped and ran back. “Promise you'll 
never tell how it came about,” she begged. 
“Results will warrant the conspiracy !” 
And this time she was off. 

The school-children of Room BE, trooping 
in after luncheon, found an animated Miss 
Gray. “We're going to do something dif- 
ferent to-day for composition,” she said 
briskly,—“‘something you'll like. It’s time, 
I’ve decided, that you have frequent prac- 
tice in letter-writing—real letters these 
will be, which we'll drop in the post- 
box at the corner. I have the envelopes 
and stamps all ready, and till Jimsy comes 
back to us, my desk will be a real post- 
office. <A letter mail we'll have twice a 
week, and if any of you have little things 
you'd like to send him in packages, I’ll 
conduct a parcel-post department. And 
T’ll furnish all stamps—glad to. Now to 
work.” 

No labored composition lesson this. 
Brown heads and bright heads bent side- 
ways over desks; tongues protruded 
slightly to aid toiling hands, and letters 
spelled themselves out. “About things 
here in school or what you play outside. 
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Try to make him feel we miss him and 
want him back and are saving his own 
place for him,’’ Miss Gray had said. And 
as forty pens toiled over forty sheets of 


‘white paper, Miss Gray wrote a letter, 


too, making forty-one! 

“Whew!” whistled Mr. Brown next 
morning as he sorted his mail into packets 
at the post-office. ‘Thirty-seven, eight, 
nine, forty, forty-one! Who on earth ever 
before got forty-one letters all in one mail! 
I wish his house was first on my route! 
He'll be kicking up his heels, cured, to- 
morrow!” And chuckling happily, Mr. 
Brown hurried on his way. 

“Postman, I s’pose,” remarked Jimsy, 
an hour later, at the familiar two rings. 

“Maybe this morning’— began Mother, 
hopefully. ; 

“No, there won’t be,’ answered Jimsy, 
reading her thought. ‘There never is, not 
one.” 

Gasps from Mother in the lower hall 
failed to interest him. Such a time as it 
was taking her to collect whatever Mr. 
Brown had poked through the slot! 

“IT know a little boy who says his 
friends have all forgotten him,” said 
Mother, beaming, and holding her hands 
behind her back. “A little boy who says 
he never gets a letter, not one.’ And 
on Jimsy’s white spread she laid six 
letters. 

“Kor me?’ Jimsy’s eyes were alight. 
“Six letters for me?” 

“Six plus nobody knows how many 
more!” And Mother held two hands 
filled with envelopes toward him. 

“Came by mail? All for me?’ Jimsy 
was aghast. “O Mother, count ’em,—let’s 
count *‘em!” Rapturously mounting up- 
ward of thirty, his voice suddenly stopped 
short. “Mother, did you tell anybody? If 
you asked anybody to write, I don’t want 
the letters!” Jimsy’s eyes held accusa- 
tion. , 

“Jimsy, as if I would! Though I wanted 
to, I admit. No, dear, it’s as big a sur- 
prise and mystery to me as to you. Do 
hurry and count so we can read. Here’s 
the paper-cutter if you want to slit them, 
shipshape.” 

Together they read them, one by one, 
Jimsy utterly absorbed in each. Tommy 
Burns said: 


Dear Jimsy,—We'’re going to write you let- 
ters, and it’s better than themes. Nobody sits 
in your seat. Miss Gray says nobody is going 
to sit in your seat. It’s for you when you come 
back. Your friend, Tommy Burns. * 

P.S. Jack has a new sled. He beat us with 
it. We think you can beat Jack with Whizzer. 


“OQ Mother, the snow won’t be gone in a 
month?” asked Jimsy, anxiously. They 
read on: : 


Dear Jimsy, [wrote Margaret Reed]—Miss 
Gray says her desk is going to be a post-office 
till you come back. We began the Third Reader 
to-day. It’s easy. We'll help you when you 
come back. And we are reviewing arithmetic. 
Your friend, MArGARnT RpeEp, 

P.S. I have two new pets. Their names are 
Nip and Nap. Guess what kind of animals they 
are, 


“JT like the postscripts best,” 
Mother, laughing. 

“She says a post-office till I come back! 
O Mother, then maybe there’ll be more, 
other days!” Jimsy’s eyes looked far 


said 


from sick. 
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“This is from John Carter,” 
he said, looking at the next. 


Dear Jimsy,—Miss Gray lets me pass the 
pens while you’re away, but you're going to 
again as soon as you come back. And my 
mother says I can wait till you get well to 
h my birthday party. I don’t think it would 
be much fun without you. Your friend, JoHN 
CaRrrmr, 

- P.S. There is another ania to Miss 
Gray's post-ofiice. 


“Now what does he mean?’ puzzled 
Jimsy, nor did he find out till next day, 
when, in answer to Mr. Brown’s ring, 
Mother found six packages on the steps. 
What was in them? As Jimsy’s busy 
fingers untied the strings, he found a 
picture-puzzle in one, a bird’s nest to add 
to his collection in another—all manner of 
interesting things. 

Such a busy post-office as Miss Gray’s 
desk proved to be! And there was no 
happier boy than Jimsy for whom the 
letters and packages poured in. “Mother,” 
he fretted after the second batch of letters, 
“Mother, how’ll I lef them know how much 
I like to get them? ‘The doctor won't let 
letters go out of the house, and if they 
don’t hear from me’’— 

“They know that,’ Mother reassured 
him, then added teasingly, “Perhaps not 
all little boys and girls think their friends 
have forgotten them forever if they don’t 
hear from them for six weeks even! But 
we don’t believe in ‘Out of sight, out of 
mind,’ any more, do we?” 

“Mother!” Jimsy looked uncomfortable. 
“Well, I was the sickest then, anyway.” 

“And now you're better every day. 
Neyer did I know a small boy who had to 
have mail carried daily to his bed in a 
market-basket. As for your little friends 
knowing how happy they have made you, 
you see, I’m not forbidden to telephone.” 7. 

“Q) Mother, will you?” 

“WillI? I have, goose of mine, the very 
evening after your first swamping mail 
came. You were asleep. I knew you 
wouldn’t mind that?” 

“Mind? I should say not! How’d you 
think of it?’ And in Jimsy’s voice was 
high approval. A pause. “Mother, what 
‘Out of mind’ ?” 

“Out of sight, out of mind.’ ” 

“Oh, yes,’ sighed Jimsy, comfortably. 
Bumeriad. it isn’t.’”? -- : 

[All rights reserved] 


When Seasons Change 


When seasons change, then lay before 
thine eyes 
His wondrous method; mark the va- 
rious scenes © 
In heaven—hail, 
snow, and ice, 
Calms, tempests, light, and darkness, 
by his means; - 
Thou canst not miss his praise; each 
tree, herb, flower, 
Are shadows of his wisdom and his 
power. 


thunder, rainbows, 


—Henry Vaughan, 


Sentence Sermon 


Naught at all, 
Whatever else befall, 
Can keep us from the hollow of God’s 
: hand. 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


Balaklava,—Thomas 
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One of the “Six Hundred” 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!’ he said: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


. . . . . 


When can their glory fade? 

O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 

Honor the charge they made! 

Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


Doubtless every one knows these, the 
first and last stanzas of Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade.” Recently, 
in London, Ont., Canada, died the last sur- 
vivor of the gallant hundreds who fell at 
W. Shaw, aged 
ninety-one years. Records show that Mr. 
Shaw was wounded in the charge and 
was nursed to recovery in one of the 
hospitals founded by Florence Nightingale 
for the soldiers of the Crimean War. 

‘Out of the six hundred and seven mem- 
bers of the Brigade who rode “into the 
valley of Death’ only one hundred and 
ninety-eight survived. “Some one had 
blundered,’—that was the first report of 
the battle and that was the sentence 
which inspired Tennyson to write his 
poem, which was published December 9, 
1854, about six weeks after the battle it 
commemorated. 


Why do we have Schools? 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has raised the 
question, ‘“‘What is a school for?’ and in 
a recent report suggests that perhaps too 
much money is spent to teach music, draw- 
ing, and other “frills.” 

Finding the question interesting, the 
New York Times took the matter up and 


- asked the opinion of many leading educat- 


ors on the subject. Extracts from some 
of the replies follow: 

Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard, says: “Make the training 
of the senses a prime object every day. 
Teach every child to draw, model, sing, 
or play a musical instrument, and read 
music.” 

John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education: “When the American 
people are spending annually $22,000,000,- 
000 on luxuries, certainly they can afford 
to spend more than $1,000,000,000 a year 
on schools.” 

George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
New York: ‘Music and fine arts antedate 
the three R’s. He is a poorly educated 
man who lacks in appreciation of the 
beautiful.” 

Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, N.Y.: “The greatest 
need of our public-school systems to-day is 
an opportunity to catch up with the de- 
mands that have been made upon them in 
recent years.” 

Alfred E. Stearns, Principal Phillips 
Andover Academy: “What our country 
needs to-day more than anything else is 
not better artisans, mechanics, booklkeep- 
ers and business eR: but better oo more 
intelligent citizens.” 


SOL 
Changes in Cabinet 


There are two changes in the Cabinet. 
President Harding named Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Work to succeed former Senator Fall 
as Secretary of the Interior. To succeed 
Dr. Work as Postmaster-General, the 
President nominated Harry S. New of 
Indiana. The Harding Cabinet is now: 

Secretary of State—Charles Evans 
Hughes, New York. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Andrew 
W. Mellon, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of War—John 
Massachusetts. 

Attorney- General—Harry M. Daugherty, 
Ohio. 


W. Weeks, 


Postmaster-General—Harry S. New, In- 
diana. 

Secretary of the Navyy—Edwin Denby, 
Michigan. 

Secretary of the Interior—Dr. Hubert 
Work, Colorado. 

Secretary of Agriculture—Henry OC. 


Wallace, Iowa. 

Secretary of Commerce—Herbert OC. 
Hoover, California. 

Secretary of Labor—James J. Davis, 
Pennsylvania. 


Cautious Miss Mouse 


DAISY D, STEPHENSON 

Miss Mouse was once in the nursery, 
And heard the little ones shout with glee. 
They seemed to be playing a novel game, 
And she was eager to know its name. 


“Come on, let’s play it again!’ cried one; 
“Cat’s-cradle is, oh, such a lot of fun!” 
Miss Mouse, a-tremble, ran off to hide; 
“The cat might not be asleep!’ she cried. 


How Teachers Can Help 
the Wild-flowers 


Among the many groups of persons 
coming into close contact with the impor- 
tant problem of wild-flower preservation, 
none has a greater chance to help in its 
solution than have the teachers in the 
American schools. The development of 
the public opinion of the next generation 
is in their hands, and the awakening of 
a wide ideal of the conservation of our 
natural forms will be, or should be, one 
of the corner-stones of this public opinion. 
While the needs of conserving our forests 
and our wild life are more generally ob- 
vious than the need of protecting some 
of our vanishing wild-flowers, they are 
not more real. Hyery teacher can take as 
a text the little bunches of spring blos- 
soms, with their little wilted faces pressed 
closely together, which favorite pupils 
bring to their desks on May mornings, 
rivaling one another as to who can gather 
the biggest bunch; they can explain the 
characteristics of the different kinds of 
flowers, because of which certain kinds, 
lke the arbutus, should never be picked 
at all, while others may be picked more 
freely ; they can tell why some kinds of 
flowers are neyer seen near’ large cities 
and are seen less plentifully even in some 
country districts; they can warn chil- 
dren not to destroy whole beds of anem- 
ones and hepaticas to make the bunches 
that ought never to be sold to the motor- 
ists. There is much to tell and much to 
learn about cond‘tions in every locality. 
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The Right Attitude in a World Distraught 


Five Baltimore speakers took part in a 
symposium on “The Liberal Religious At- 
titude and the Solution of the World 
Problem” at the Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing at Ford’s Opera House. A joint choir 

/of about twenty voices from the various 
churches rendered fine musical selections. 
Rabbi Harvey E. Wessel led the devo- 
tional service. 

Dr. J. O. Spencer of Morgan College, 
discussed the solution of racial antago- 
nisms through application of liberal reli- 
gious principles. The frank recognition 
of the brotherhood of man must be the 
first step, and we must especially recognize 
as our brother the man whom we do not 
like. The application of the principle 
“will require the keenest brains. the clear- 
est vision, the warmest hearts, the most 
courageous souls the world possesses—the 
Savonarolas, the Wendell Phillipses, the 
Abraham Lincolns of a new day, the day 
of righteousness.” 

The remedy for denominational differ- 
ences was discussed by Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns. Referring to Channing’s Baltimore 
sermon of one hundred and three years 
ago, he said that “in that period liberal- 
ism has usually been regarded as a denial. 
But when it comes to itself, does it not 
much more affirm? The program of this 
afternoon is demonstration of the truth. 
Liberal religion is to-day adjusting itself 
to world problems and undertaking their 
solution.” 

Tracing many of the bad effects of sec- 
tarianism, Mr. Burns pronounced as the 
worst the fact that the minds of the 
people are narrowed and circumscribed 
as they become accustomed to think of 
religion and its ideals and God in terms 
of their own particular narrow group, 
while the community outside looks on 
religion as a matter of dogma. 

“T do not need to take more of your 
time; this meeting is a demonstration of 
my theme. Here we are on the platform, 
Jew and Gentile, men of various creeds, 
recognizing ourselves as one in purpose, 
one in spirit, one in faith. AS we can 
lift religion out of dogma into that broad, 
liberal attitude and approach it as we 
approach other subjects in life, so do we 
make it possible for men to come together 
and join hands and join hearts for the 
many tasks of our community.” 

“What is the attitude of the religious 
liberal to the industrial conflict?” asked 
Rabbi Morris Lazaron. “Oh, the implica- 
tion of that word ‘religious’! If a man 
truly believes in God, if God is a reality 
to him, he identifies God’s interests with 
his own interests. God demands that he 
ery out against unrighteousness and op- 
pression. God calls on him to do his work, 
to clean the dirty places of the world, 
to bind up the wounds of those that bleed, 
to create God’s kingdom here and now. 

“But your religious soul is also a liberal. 
He is in bounden duty to subject the 
present industrial situation to the keen- 
est, most critical analysis, regardless of 
how it affects him. He must ask, Is the 
present industrial order making for a les- 


sening of poverty and suffering in the 
world? While it is creating things, what 
is it doing to the hearts and minds and 
souls of men? Is it making for the 
brotherhood of man? Is it creating God’s 
kingdom here on earth? If not, why? 
Is it because the economic order considers 
itself without the realm of ethics? 

“The religious liberal believes that the 
capitalist and the employer of labor must 
conceive it to be his highest duty in his 
relations with his employees to apply 
such principles of justice and benevolence 
as shall make way for an industrial democ- 
racy. He believes that the manufacturers 
and captains of industry must show that 
their capital is ready to become the foun- 
dation-stone upon which shall be built 
that new economic order based upon right 
and justice. The religious liberal believes 
that laborers must not ally themselves 
with the hinderers and destructionists, 
who sow seeds of hate among us, who 
stay and delay the ordered progress of 
society, who divide the body politic into 
angry and clashing groups, and who bring 
misfortune to thousands.” 

Speaking on the question of world peace, 
Dr. O. Hdward Janney said in part: 

“So far as I know, the Congress of 
Religious Liberals has made no pronounce- 
ment on this subject, but I think I can 
judge the opinion of the liberal people of 
the country by what I know of their gen- 
eral attitude as I have been familiar 
with it. ‘ 

“In the first place, it would seem clear 
that a divided church, somewhat antago- 
nistic as regards some of its elements, 
is a great handicap in the movement 
toward peace. Unless the church finds 
some means of working unitedly for the 
peace of the world, it must prove ineffec- 
tive. The Protestant, the Catholic, the 
Jew, and other religions must find some 
way of working in harmony for peace, or 
the work will be seriously crippled and 
the desired goal removed into the distant 
future. 

“So united, the religious people of the 
world may effectively assist in carrying 
out the following program: 

“To combine the sentiment in this and 

other nations in the determination to pre- 
vent another war. 
“To combat the efforts of legislators 
and interested parties to increase the 
armies and navies of the world, but, on 
the other hand, to reduce them to a police 
status. 

“To create in the minds of school-chil- 
dren the love of peace and the heroes of 
peace rather than those of war. 

“To urge upon those in authority in 
our nation the necessity for us to enter 
the League of Nations, with provisions 
modified to suit our ideas, as an active 
body which needs only the adhesion of 
ours and all other nations not now mem- 
bers to make it the most powerful world 
agency for peace, 

“That the United States join with Great 
Britain and France in ealling a World 
Congress that shall be composed of rep- 


resentatives of the peoples of the earth 
rather than of diplomats, and shall en- 
deavor to compose those differences that 
divide nations, in a spirit of good-will to 
all men. : 

“That our country shall no longer at- 
tempt the impossible feat of isolation, but 
shall endeavor to use its wealth, its en- 
ergies, and its moral force in an effort 
to help humanity in the spirit of the Good 
Samaritan.” 

Rey. Dr. William Rosenau discussed the 
application of the liberal religious attitude 
to civie righteousness, saying in part: 

“What is the world problem? I con- 
ceive it to be the moralization of man. 
Toward this end, past generations labored, 
though they failed in its full attainment. 
The same end, also, we of the present and 
they of the future must have in view. 

“That civic righteousness testifies to 
humanity’s moral improyement, no one 
can dispute. To define civic righteousness 
is by no means useless. The connotation 
of the phrase is not generally understood. 
Righteousness, standing by itself, is the 
appreciation of the true, the just, the 
good, and the noble, coupled with the 
necessary translation of all this into con- 
duct. Civic righteousness, in the light of 
its specific qualifications, is confined to 
the proper deportment of man as citizen, 
in so far as it aids the higher well-being 
of the community. 

“Whatever the legal constitution of the 
community may be, nobody who lives in 
it should live on it, but everybody should 
live for it. The citizen should be law- 
abiding and law-supporting. He should 
promote hygienic, commercial, educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and political in- 
terests. 

“Does any one ask how? There is but 
one answer to this question., By honesty 
of motive, thought, and action always in- 
suring security, be it the security of the 
municipality, state, federal government, 
or mankind. 

“As such, civic righteousness must be 
public-spirited. It must be alert, intelli- 
gent, discreet, assertive, and militant. 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife. 


“Unfortunately, the dumb, driven cattle _ 
greatly outnumber the heroes. Otherwise, 
much of the evil, suffering, and misery 
which fester uncontrolled in the social 
organism might have been, long ere this, 
eliminated. 

“Can the liberal religious attitude make 
a contribution to the consummation de 
youtly to be wished? It ean! It will! 
It must! 


“The liberal religious attitude accentu- 
ates agreements and ignores differences. 
It points to the possibility of fellowship 
and co-operation between exponents of 
the many existing and mutually denying 
ereeds. It has for its motto, the Golden 
Rule, worded either ‘Love thy neighbor 
as thyself? or ‘Do unto others as you 
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would have them do unto you.’ Its plat- 
form is the ancient and well-tried Deca- 
logue. It reckons with humanity as a 
eommon brotherhood, and God as*the com- 
mon Father. 

, “Applying the liberal religious attitude 
as the solution of the world problem to 
civic righteousness, we may look forward 
toward the stimulation and consecration 
of man’s conscience, by means of its con- 
demnation of what is communally arti- 
ficial, unjust, unfair, and base, and by 
means of its cultivation of what is com- 
munally -genuine, right, equitable, and 
sublime.” 

That there never was a time when 
serious men and women were ‘so heart- 
sick as when contemplating the state of 
the world to-day, was the opening thought 
of Dr. Abram Simon of Washington in his 
eloquent address at the closing session, 
Sunday night, at Madison Avenue Syna- 
gogue. “I wish to God,’ he exclaimed, 
“that the power of pouring oil on the 
troubled waters were given in immeasur- 
able beauty and passion to the liberal 
religious movement! 

“Tt is easy for brethren to feel together 
in unity, it is easy for them to think to- 
gether in unity, but it is some mighty task 
for brethren to dwell together in unity. 
Civilization is the test of living in secur- 
ity and in unity; civilization is the possi- 
bility of divergent passions and ideas, of 
possible diversities, dwelling happily side 
by side. It is easy enough to dwell to- 
gether in unity with a Tut-Ankh-Amen— 
he is dead; and even though he be taken 
out of his grave, he is dead. It is easy 
enough for us to live in harmony with 
those who are gone, whose tongues cannot 
speak to criticise or praise us, who can- 
not enter into competition with us; but 
it is quite another thing to dwell in har- 
mony with those who are alive to-day, 
who have passions as we have, thoughts 
as we have, longings for progress and 
aspirations for the ideal, and who. may 
be animated by the same prejudices and 
envies that beat in our own breast. That 
is of all the tasks in the world the most 
difficult, and to this I would that the 
liberals of religious thinking could con- 
secrate all their task and their powers. 
_ “It is not an anomalous position for 
a Jew to speak for liberal religion. Some 
there be, and possibly many, who still 
‘believe that the Jew is chained, hand and 
mind, to traditions of the past; that his 
is still a bondage in the Egypt of cere- 
monialism and of legalism; that he cannot 
loosen the roots of his soul and breathe 
freely the air of Almighty God. I am 
‘sure you understand that Jews can and 
must be liberal in their thinking, and that 
the whole trend of Jewish thought for 
all these centuries has been the right for 
the soul to acclimatize itself. The Jewish 
soul seeks the right of citizenship in the 
republic of human aspiration everywhere. 

“Tiberal religion is not standing for a 


negation. Men are tired of being told 
what they should not believe. Men are 
tired of being given the husks. Men and 


women want something that souls can 
feed on. 
“We must come to these thousands of 
men and women who want food and not 
negatives. What have you to give them 
that is positive? Shall you come to them 
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and prove that you are in sympathy with 
the doctrine of evolution? We ought as 
religious liberals, having eschewed mere 
negations, to have before us a very posi- 
tive and affirmative declaration of prin- 
ciples. Our doctrines shall be in constant 
flow and shall widen their banks as they 
move along. 

“The test of the religious liberal move- 
ment is its appeal to a boy or a girl. The 
religious movement among liberals has 
not written itself out to meet the moral 
and the emotional stature of a child—and 
of such is always the kingdom of heaven. 
Can you come down to the child’s level 
and retain still the child’s emotionalisms, 
the child’s spiritual deeps; the child’s per- 
fervid imagination, the child’s love of a 
fairy tale, the child’s hatred of the ra- 
tional, the child’s devotion to a miracle? 
Can you still have liberalism in religion 
and make it acceptable to a child? 

“To me, the real function of religious 
liberty is to vindicate to all men the right 
and the way to God and to happiness.” 


| CHURCHES AT WORK | 


Unitarianism for College Students 


This paragraph, on the meaning of his 
faith to a university student, is taken 
from that enterprising paper, the Young 
People’s Religious Union Bulletin, and 
shows the trend of thought in certain 
college circles. The author is Guy Hyatt, 
a member of the University of Nebraska. 
He writes as follows: ‘Last summer, while 
away from Lincoln selling aluminum ware, 
I made it my business to talk up the 
University of Nebraska. One lady, whose 
daughter was thinking about entering the 
University in the fall, asked me if I be- 
lieved in the theory of evolution. I told 
her I did. She then asked me if any of 
the professors believed in evolution. I 
told her I knew several who did. She 
then commented that she had heard that 
the University was making many of the 
younger generation into atheists, but that 
I was the first example with whom she 
had come in contact. Quoting the words 
of Dr. Eliot that young college men of 
to-day want to get into the rational sery- 
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ice in the modern world, and need most 
a vitalizing religion, which is reasonable 
and sincere, I concluded, ‘In my opinion 
the liberal faith of the Unitarian Church 
best satisfies this need.’ ”’ 


Two Churches Combine Choirs 


Thursday, March 29, at the Second 
Church, Boston, Mass., the combined 
choirs of the First and Second Churches, 
Boston, sang Bach’s “Passion according to 
St. Matthew.” Friday, March 30, the same 
musical service was given at the First 
Church. 


Fifty-seven New Members 


On Easter Sunday, before an attendance 
of more than 650 people, fifty-seven new 
members were received into the fellow- 
ship of the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass. Among the number 
were those of Roman Catholic, Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational, and WHpisco- 
pal tradition. These came of their own 
free will. Rey. Maxwell Savage, minister 
of the church, will speak before a meet- 
ing of the Southern Conference, Sunday, 
April 15.' He will speak over the Courier 
Journal Radio, Sunday afternoon. 


Coming Events 


In Boston, May 20-26: Anniversary 
Week. Annual meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Women’s AIl- 
liance, Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational agencies. 

At the Isles of Shoals, N.H., July 1- 
August 12: Unitarian Summer Meetings 
Association, July 1-14. Young People’s 
Week, July 14-21. Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union Students’ Week, July 21-28. 
Third annual Institute for Religious Hdu- 
cation conducted by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, July 28-August 11. 

In New Haven, Conn., September 10— 
16: Thirtieth meeting of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches. Annual Ministers’ Institute ar- 
ranged by the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Annual convention of chapter delegates 
of the Laymen’s League. 


WILL YOU HELP IN THE NEW UNITED MOVEMENT FOR LIBERAL RELIGION? 


If so, please fill out, sign, and mail this coupon with check to 
FRANK H. BURT, Treasurer, 813 Barristers Hall, Boston 9, Mass. 


I wish to become a member of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, and enclose contribution of............2.2.-2+0ee8- Dollars, 
of which One Dollar is for annual dues. 
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Dr. Howard N. Brown’s Ministry 


The annual meeting of the society of 
King’s Chapel was held at the parish 
house, 27 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, April 2, Henry Wheeler, 
Senior Warden, presiding. Reports of the 
treasurer and committees showed marked 
progress. <A special report of the Wardens 
and Vestry, recommending a considerable 
extension of the week-day program of 
the church, was adopted with enthusiasm. 
The program of enlarged service to the 
community will be put -into effect in the 
early fall, and already a number of the 
leading preachers of the country have ex- 
pressed their willingness to co-operate. 
The Senior Warden, Henry Wheeler, was 
re-elected and Romney Spring was elected 
Junior Warden to fill the vacaney caused 
by the resignation of Prof. Henry Wilder 
Foote. Francis J. Moors was re-elected 
treasurer. Vacancies on the Vestry were 
filled by the election of Philip Cabot, Dr. 
Lincoln Davis, Robert W. Emmons, 24, 
and Prof. Henry Wilder Foote for three- 
year terms, and Frederick Galacar for a 
two-year term. Changes in the various 
committees were also authorized. A com- 
munication was read from Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., for fifty years in the minis- 
try and for twenty-eight years minister of 
this church, expressing his desire to be re- 
lieved of responsibility and active service 
on November 10, 1923. One year and a half 
ago Rey. Harold H. B. Speight was called 
to be Dr. Brown’s colleague and successor 
and has been in active charge of the 
church. Dr. Brown, on his retirement, 
will be minister emeritus, and Mr. Speight 
will continue in charge as minister of the 


chureh. A committee was appointed to 
draft a suitable reply to Dr. Brown’s 
letter. 


All Commune with the Baptists 


There was a unique service in Wal- 
tham, Mass., on Good Friday. The serv- 
ice was held at the Baptist church, and 
was participated in by representatives of 
the Unitarian, Universalist, and Congre- 
gational churches. Following the sermon 
by Rev. Frederick H. Page of the Congre- 
gational church, Rey. Allan A. Rideout, 
pastor of the Baptist church, invited the 
representatives to remain and observe the 
communion service. In Hingham, Mass., 
there was a similar Good Friday service, 
five churches uniting for the first time: 
Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, Uni- 
versalist, and Unitarian. The communion 
service was celebrated by all present, at 
the conclusion. Evidently the day of close 
communion has passed in Waltham and 
Hingham. 


Reformers Imperil Nation 


Rey. John Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
believes the efforts of a certain kind of 
reformer imperil the nation more than the 
misdeeds of the vicious. A group he calls 
“the Protestant majority” rules America 
and seeks to impose its morals, culture, 
and intellectual outlook on the people 
through legislative means. The sermon 
in which Mr. Malick made these asser- 
tions was preached in the church at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. He said in part: “The ma- 
jority in America is a Protestant majority 
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—Protestant in its morals, its culture, in 
its intellectual outlook, in its amusements, 
and in its personal habits. This Protes- 
tant majority, by the help of the most 
skillful political maneuvering, has estab- 
lished itself in power, losing sight of 
several good American principles and sey- 
eral good constitutional principles, on the 
way, the chief of which is that a govern- 
ment that does not protect its minorities 
is a tyranny pure and simple. This Prot- 
estant majority has no doubt about its 
own morals, and it has no respect for any 
code of morals but its own. This ma- 
jority has no more doubt about its creed 
than it has about its morals, and there 
is an unholy alliance now between or- 
ganized reform in America and this Prot- 
estant majority.” 


Official Elections at Ware, Mass. 


The annual meeting of the chureh at 
Ware, Mass., was held the evening of 
March 26, in Unity Hall. The meeting 
was called to order by Waldo ©. Lincoln, 
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who was chosen moderator. Reports were 
given by the officers of the church school, 
secretary of the Laymen’s League, and 
secretary of the Alliance. The report of 
the treasurer showed receipts of a little 
more than $5,000 and expenditures of 
nearly the same amount. The following 
officers were elected: Clerk, H. Howard 
Lindsey, who succeeds Edward W. Pierce, 
who declined to serve longer; treasurer, 
Fred W. Brown; trustee for three years, 
Granville J. Cummings, who succeeds 
Waldo C. Lincoln. The appointment of 
committees was left with the moderator, 
subject to the approval of the trustees. 


Men’s Clubs in United Meeting 


Men’s clubs of the Unitarian, Congre- 
gational, and Episcopal churches of Co- 
hasset. Mass., held a union service, March 
22, in the Town Hall. Following a supper, 
Thomas C. O’Brien, District Attorney of 
Suffolk County, spoke on “The Community 
and the Offender.” 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


OPENS FOR SEASON JUNE 2th 


An ideal summering-place among the hills of New 


Hampshire. 


Excellent food and good accommodations. 


Out-of-door sports and congenial associations. Preaching 
during the summer at the Academy chapel by representa- 


tive Unitarian clergyman. 
lent music. 


Good congregations and excel- 


The third season promises to be of unusual interest. 
Address 


Reservations should be made in advance. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


MANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 

nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S.‘Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


‘CAIRO JERUSALEM 


vs 
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What They are Saying 
in Unitarian Pulpits 


What did ministers speak about in 
March? Rey. Clarence Reed, Oakland, 
Calif, took for his subject, Sunday, 

reh 4, “The Evolution of Christianity.” 

e said that Christianity was first a re- 
form movement in Judaism. Jesus did 
not found the Christian religion. ‘He was 
a great prophet of religious and ethical 
ideals.” The speaker said that the Apostle 
Paul was the founder of dogmatic, tradi- 
tional Christianity; and that John was 
the originator of certain teaching ascribed 
to Jesus in terms of the neo-Platonic phi- 
losophy. Defining Christianity, he said: 
“Christianity is not a creed, but a life. 
It cannot be adequately defined in any 
dogmatie statement. It is a great hope, 
a noble purpose—a growth in goodness 
‘and the appreciation of the beautiful—a 
love for mankind, a search for the truth 
and a consciousness of the all-pervading 

” presence of God in human life and nature.” 

Rey. Charles Pease, in the church in 
‘San José, Calif., spoke of the legend of 
the flood. In explaining the term “legend,” 
Mr. Pease said that it probably had its 
origin in a story of astrological nature, 
that it was incorporated into the tradi- 
tions of the Babylonians, and transferred 
thence through the Phcenicians to the. He- 
brews. Of the “bow of promise,” in the 
Hebrew story, the speaker said it was 
not so much an assurance that the world 

“would not again be visited with such a 
catastrophe, as a reminder to God that 
He had made the promise. He also dis- 
eussed in interesting fashion the meaning 
of the rainbow to the Greeks, the Arabic 
peoples, and the Hindus, concluding that 
it was generally regarded as a symbol of 
peace after strife between the gods. 

“It is better for us that we bear the 
pains of greatness than that we should 
be like sheep,” said Rev. Thomas Clayton, 
speaking in the church at Fresno, Calif. 
He explained that man pays for his su- 
premacy, and that it is a dear tax. “In 
‘proportion as our ability to lord it over 


A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 


Camp NOW. 

Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited for their children. 
Patronize schools and camps ad- 
vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS, Connecticut. Salt- 
water bathing, fishing, crabbing, etc. Experienced 
physical-training directors in charge at all times. Two 
months—$190. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davi- 
80N, 5333 Rising Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP NAVAJO. A salt-water camp for boys on the 
Penobscot Bay, Northport, Maine. Boating, swimming, 
hiking, athletics. Complete radio outfit. Leaders and 
supervisors the best. Special attention to food. Camp 
mother, Catalogue sent on request, Orrin J. Dickey. 


> WEETAMOO FOR GIRLS, New London, 

. NEL, on Lake Pleasant. Bighth season. Real Camp 

Life. Trained leaders. For booklet, address Miss 

Fromme, E. Grisworp, 61 College Street, South 
ry, Mass. 
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the earth is increased, we are conscious 
of an increase in man’s liability to suffer, 
and we naturally ask ourselves, “Is this 
superiority of man worth what it costs 
us?” 

Rev. L. R. Plank, Dayton, Ohio, 
preached a sermon on “Science and Per- 
sonality,” in which he said that great reli- 
gious possibilities are found in new dis- 
coveries of man. ‘Underneath all the 
discord and excitement there is a quiet 
movement going on that may redeem the 
We are asking questions as 
to facts, not only of the life outside, but 
of the life within.” | 

Rey. Cyril Wyche preached a sermon 
at Nashville, Tenn., on ‘Abolishment of 
War,” in which he urged that Christian 
congregations the country over unite in 
a movement to get law-makers to begin 
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negotiations for complete disarmament of 
every nation. He suggested that a great 
conference be held in Philadelphia at- 
tended by representatives of American 
churches, at which resolutions be adopted 
demanding of Congress immediate over- 
tures with other governments. 

At Omaha, Neb., Rey. Ralph BH. Bailey 
preached a sermon on “The Bible and 
Local Controversy.” The speaker divided 
persons into four classes with reference 
to Bible interpretation: First, those who 
depended on the church for interpreta- 
tion; second, those who accepted every 
statement as literal truth; third, those 
who perceive legends in Scripture, but 
who take Jesus as the ultimate authority ; 
fourth, those who take all the ideals and 
precepts which experience has vindicated 
and highest thought approved. 


Books for Springtime Reading 


GOD’S WONDER WORLD, by Cora Stanwood Cobb. 


$1.35 postpaid 


A book designed to help parents to teach the child to observe the wonders of the 
world of nature in a scientific manner, and at the same time to feel their religious quality. 


FLOWER GUIDE, by Chester A. Reed. 
LAND BIRDS EAST OF THE ROCKIES, by Chester A. Reed. 
BUTTERFLY GUIDE, by W. J. Holland. 


TREE GUIDE, by Julia E. Rogers. 


$1.30 each postpaid 


This series of Pocket Nature Guides, with illustrations both in color and in black and 
white will be of value for quick reference this spring and summer. 


TRANSYLVANIA IN 1922, compiled by Louis C. Cornish. 


$1.00 postpaid 


The repression of the religious minorities in Hungary is still menacing. This report, 
written in an interesting mdnner by the Commission sent last summer, gives the facts. 


THE UNVEILED LADIES OF STAMBOUL, by Demetra Vaka. $4.00 postpaid 
A vivid picture of social and political conditions today in the Near East. 


WISE MEN FROM THE EAST AND 
Rihbany. 


FROM THE WEST, by Abraham M. 
$2.50 postpaid 


The author explains the Eastern type of mind and analyzes the religious, industrial 
and social differences between the Orient and the Occident. 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN RELIGION, by Minot J. 


Savage. 


$1.00 postpaid 


The author speaks to the mind and heart of the great public and brings the greatest 
themes within the grasp of the average man. 


“TRUE AMERICAN TYPES” SERIES: 
Joun Gittey; Marne Farmer anp FisHerMAN, by Charles W. Eliot. 


$1.10 postpaid 


Aucustus Conant; Tuu1nors PionrEER AND Pruacuer, by Robert Collyer. 


$0.85 postpaid 


Cap’n Cuapwick; Marsiearap SKIPPER AND SHormaker, by John W. Chadwick. 


$0.85 postpaid 


Davin Lipsey; PeNopscot WoopsMAN AND RIveER-DRIvER, by Fannie H. Eckstorm, 


Caprain THomas A. Scorrt; Master 


Josnua James; Lire-saver, by Sumner I. Kimball. 


$0.85 postpaid 
Diver, by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
$1.10 postpaid 
$0.85 postpaid 


A unique series of books, setting forth short sketches of little-known but courageous men. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET - 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


VACATION 


Select limited party sailing to Naples June 20th: 67 days: visiting Italy, Italian 
Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, The Rhine, Belgium, France, and England. 
Send for itinerary to 
JOEL H. METCALF, Ph.D., 171 Danforth Street, Portland, Me. 


: ——$—$—$—$—$—$————— CS“ 


IN BUROPE 
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Still the Numbers Grow 


Missicn in Oakland begins with nine hun- 
dred and eighty worshipers 


THLEGRAM 
Greatest mission service of year. 
Nine hundred eighty in Auditorium. 
Rain this morning cut attendance to 
three hundred eighty-one. Highteen 
joined church. Oakland mission best 
yet. People greatly delighted. 


This was the message of Haster Mon- 
day received at Unity: House, Boston, from 
the mission secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, haying been sent by 
him at the close of the two weeks’ mis- 
sion of Dr. Sullivan and Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Detroit in the First Unitarian 
Chureh, Oakland, Calif. 

The Easter Sunday evening attendance 
exceeded by more than two hundred the 
previous high count for a single meeting, 
recorded in Worcester, Mass., where in 
the worst weather of the winter an ay- 
erage of 546 was rolled up in a one week’s 
mission of seven evening meetings. The 
total attendance at the thirteen evening 
meetings in Oakland was 5,267, an aver- 
age of 405 and two to spare. This figure 
beats the previous high average of 331, 
maintained in Portland, Me., last Novem- 
ber by Dr. Sullivan with Dr. Charles Ed- 
wards Park of the First Church in Boston. 
The Haster Sunday morning congregation 
“cut to three hundred eighty-one” by rain, 
the telegram emphasizes, suggests com- 
parison with the all-winter average of 
just under one hundred in the Oakland 
church. 

Small wonder when these figures are 
considered that daily telegrams from the 
missions should include such statements 
as these: 

“Dr. Sullivan delighted by success of 
mission. and in fine spirits.” 


PUBLIC SALES 


WE have purchased 122,000 

pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 


water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 


296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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“Every one very happy over mission. 
Delegation from San José attended to- 
night.” 

“Laymen’s League with ninety present 
to-night. Very enthusiastic response from 
men. Berkeley, Alameda, and San Fran- 
cisco represented.” 

“Literature being taken in large quan- 
tities. Ship to-morrow [specified subjects 
and quantities].” 


“Palo Alto, Sacramento, and Fresno 
ministers visited mission to-night. All 
enthusiastic.” 


“Had to place more than one hundred 
chairs in aisles to-night. Everything filled 
but choir loft and pulpit platform.” 

This in brief is the final chapter of the 
six weeks of Dr. Sullivan and his col- 
leagues on the Pacific Coast. The twenty- 
two new members in Los Angeles and 
eighteen in Oakland are only the first- 
fruits. At least forty are expected in 
Oakland within a short time. Faithful 
Unitarians have been encouraged ; the en- 
thusiasm of lukewarm Unitarians has been 
revived; display advertising and wide- 
spread publicity have given new impetus 
to the expansion of our liberal forces on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Out of his experience as Dr. Sullivan’s 
colleague in Los Angeles, Dr. Horace 
Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, writes: 

“T am more than ever persuaded of the 
efficacy of the mission idea. I return en- 
thused with its possibilities. I believe 
that it is the only method that will give 
the needed impetus to make our Liberal 
Faith a great movement. I am of the 
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opinion that given ten years it will to- 
tally transform Unitarianism in America 
from a limited cult into a spiritual power 
of genuine significance. 
an evangelical body in the larger sense of 
the term. It will give a unity of purpose 
to our widely divergent churches. It will 
take away the reproach of coldness. It 
will more than double our membership. 
Furthermore, I believe it will pave: the 
way for that spiritual awakening so much 


‘desired within civilization to-day. Indeed, 


I can think of no greater contribution 
that the League could make to the reli- 
gious life of our time.” 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


pe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


F. 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate card furnished on request. 
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WANTED—ROOM 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. . 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 


WANTED—A good room for an old lady, well 
heated, bath-room floor, a good table, kindness, 


but no special care. Describe house and room. 
State terms. Boston or Brookline preferred. 
Address 81 Armington Street, Edgewood, R.1. 


FOR RENT—FURNISHED 


BEAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION, quiet, restful, 
900 feet above sea level: house with four fur- 
nished rooms on first floor, three furnished 
chambers. 
House—all three minutes’ walk from. Church, 
P.O. and Store, Warwick, Mass. For Rent, 
July and August, $200. Address Rev. GRAN- 
VILLE PiIpRcr, Green Harbor, Mass. 

LLL 


FOR RENT—FARM 


Pine Grove, Artesian Well, Summer | 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical and tex- 
tual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Wilson Index Co., E. Haddam, Conn. Box R. 


HOUSES, FARMS, ETC. 


tARM, COUNTRY STORE, MOTEL, CAPE COD, 
enialogucs free. CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, 
oston. 


SCHOOLS 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL: Quick and _ reliable 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Basher’s 
Shorthand Institute, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


PETERBORO, N.H., FOR RENT, FURNISHED, 
10-room farmhouse on Shedd farm, for summer, 
Bath, R.F.D., provisions delivered, Monadnock 
view, chance for garden, moderate rent, Bunn: 
JAMIN P. Evuis and Epwarp A. ANDREWS, 4 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

RADA See De 
= POSITION WANTED 

REFINED MATURE WOMAN desires position 
as traveling companion or conductor of a_ small 


party. Has had wide experience both in Burope 
and United States. Apply C-40, CHRISTIAN 
RBGISTER. 


FOR SALE—FURNITURE 


FOR SALE—Invalid’s bedroom cabinet, solid 
mahogany, old brass trimmings, over two hun- 
dred years old. Address Mrs. HAWKINS, 
Goddard Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 


ORGANS 


WANTED by the Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., a second-hand small pipe-organ in 
good condition. Address D»WirTt CLinToN, 10 
Wastena Terrace, Ridgewood, N.J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mother’s helper to assist with two 
small children. M. C. J., THm R®GISTHR. 


Both Protes- 
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wANTED—Cook and waitress. 
tants. Apply Mrs. I. FRANK STBVENS, 
Berkeley Street, Nashua, N.H. 


WANTED-—A lady to do secretarial work and 
assist in some other ways in a Unitarian 
family. Stenography not required. Address 
C-39, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. ; 7 


It will make us | 
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Young Men and a New Parsonage 


A building committee has been appointed 
in Troy, N.Y., for the purpose of con- 
structing a parsonage. The house will 
be built on a lot ‘of land adjacent to the 
a tees and will conform to the church 
in architecture. The church, designed by 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., is considered one of 
the most beautiful in that section. The 
project is being developed by a group of 
young men who have recently become in- 
terested in the growth of the parish. 


What Laymen are Talking About 


“Laymen are listening to a wide variety 
of subjects. Judging from the various 
fields from which speakers are selected, 
and the general high standing of those 
who make the addresses, members of the 
Laymen’s League profit from the programs 
of their chapters. The following speakers 
and their subjects were noted during 
March: Justice Henry F. Mason of the 
Kansas Supreme Court, speaking at the 
League forum, Topeka, Kan., took for sub- 
ject, “Are our Courts Keeping Pace with 
our Civilization?’ ‘What is the Junior 
High School?’ was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Clarence E. Howell, New Bedford, 
Mass. William R. Hayward spoke on 
“Geology” before the laymen of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. He exhibited some five 
hundred specimens ranging back approxi- 
mately thirty-six million years. “Citizen- 
ship” was the subject taken by James K. 
Lambert of Chicago in an address before 
the Laymen’s League, Long Beach, Calif. 
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Hon. Frank H. Pope spoke before the 
chapter of Leominster, Mass., on ‘The 
Reds in America.” At Flushing, N.Y., Dr. 
Allan Rogers gave an illustrated lecture 
on “Shark-fishing.” W. P. G. Harding, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Boston, Mass., spoke on “Present-Day Con- 
ditions” at Lynn, Mass. Harvey G. Town- 
send, associate professor of education at 
Smith College, read a paper entitled “The 
Psychology of the Religious Awakening” 
before the chapter of Northampton, Mass. 
The chapter had a distinguished guest 
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present at this meeting in the person of 
Vice-President Coolidge. 


Must Study to 
Become Unitarian Minister 


Ministers from other denominations, de- 
siring fellowship with Unitarians, are re- 
quired to take a course of reading. Before 
being admitted to the Unitarian ministry 
they must read ten books on the history 
and doctrines of Unitarianism. 


WATCH JAMAICA, N.Y. 


Mention of acorns immediately suggests oaks, the familiar quota- 
tion making the acorns little and the oaks great. 


The Unitarian enterprise in Jamaica, Long Island, a part of New 


York City, is an acorn, fairly sizable by now. 


It was planted 


by young hands, and many young and still younger hands are 


making it grow. 


There is a Unitarian Sunday-school in Jamaica, and a young 


people’s society called the Unitarian Pioneers. 


Eventually 


there must be a Unitarian church there. 


The Pioneers are planning to fill an automobile with delegates 
who will tour to Portsmouth, N.H., and there board the stanch 
S.S. Sightseer for Young People’s Week at Star Island. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street—Boston, Massachusetts 


-IRRIGATING YOUR GARDEN 


Unitarian Association. 


T is a profound truth of the spiritual life, of the individual and of the 

church, that unselfish motives, acted upon, are necessary to vigor and 

health. To cease giving means not spiritual possession but spiritual 
poverty. Merely to receive means that we cease to receive. 


The reservoir from which there is no outflowing stream becomes a 
stagnant pool. Our churches need a vigorous missionary impulse. 
“They should transmit the spiritual waters which flow into them. This 
impulse is like a clear and wholesome stream. 


NOW IS THE TIME. 


The people of our churches should act immediately upon the impulses 
of generosity, loyalty and missionary zeal. Forty thousand dollars should be 
contributed before the end of April for the work of the American 


i 


Contributions should be forwarded promptly by your church treasurer to 


MR. HENRY M. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Ye shall know the 
TRUTH 
and the truth shall 
make you 

FREE 


Missionary Journey Eastward 


At the close of the Oakland mission 
on BWaster Sunday, the mission preachers 
journeyed eastward, Dr. Reccord to re- 
turn to his church in Detroit and Dr. 
Sullivan to fill engagements made for him 
by the Laymen’s League. He preached 
in Omaha and Lincoln on April 8; also 
delivered three addresses at the Southern 
Unitarian Conference in Louisville, Ky., 
April 10-12; and on April 15 will begin 
a two weeks’ mission in New Orleans, 
with Rey. Miles Hanson of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., as his col- 
league. 


Dr. Buck Goes to Pacific Coast 

The work of the Department of Reli- 
gious Hducation with the churches on the 
Pacific Coast has perceptibly increased 
since 1921. Two years ago Dr. William I. 
Lawrance conducted the first institute for 
religious education the Department had 
held in that section of the country. It 
was held at Berkeley, Calif., and attracted 
representatives from several of the Coast 
churches. Last year, under Dr. Florence 
Buck’s management, two such institutes 
were held, at Los Angeles and Berkeley. 
This year a third institute will be added, 
at Seattle. This puts a teacher-training 
course at each natural center for the three 
sections of the Pacific Coast district. Dr. 
Suck has these institutes in charge and 
has arranged the program for each in co- 
operation with Carl B. Wetherell, field 
secretary for the Coast, and a local com- 
mittee at each place. Dr. Buck started 
West, April 10, stopping at Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the meeting of the Religious Edu- 
eation Association, April 11 to 14. She 
will then go direct to Los Angeles, Calif., 
April 19 to 25, to Berkeley, April 26 to 
May 2, and to Seattle, May 6 to 12. At 
Los Angeles, in addition to Dr. Buck’s 
course of lectures on “Bible Drama and 
Church Pageantry,”’ there will be courses 
by Dr. Hugh Hartshorne and Rev. G. 
Bromley Oxnamn, both of the University of 
Southern California; at Berkeley by Dr. 
Charles BE. Rugh and Dr. George M. Strat- 
ton, both of the University of California ; 
and at Seattle by Dr. Hdward O. Sisson 
of Reed College, Portland, Ore., Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Padelford of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, and Earl M. Wilbur, 
D.D., president of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry at Berkeley. Dr. 
John ©, Perkins of Seattle, Rev. Alexander 
Thomson of Vancouver, B.C., and Dr. 
Kdwin A. Start of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, will be speakers at 
the publie meeting on Sunday, May 6. The 
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D I°R? E°c?’T "OR =a 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE. 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


pee Hospital 
an i 
Assi Extension 
ssistance 
Foster Medical 
Home = St esteal 
Care i | ad y 


The open door to HEALTH and HAPPINESS and 
FUTURE GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


OUR GREAT 
UNITARIAN WORK 


GEO. R. BLINN, Pres. ALLSTON BURR, Treas. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Gunrrat SECRETARY 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
: THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 
For information apply to the President, 


REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 


It offers to parents of this denomination an’ 


opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. k 
Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 


| Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 


fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
ion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF. RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 


Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


and sixty-five days each year this Young 
Men’sClubis open. Send for printed story. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President E.A.Caunrcu, Treasurer 


public meeting in Oakland on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 29, will be addressed by Rey. 
Clarence Reed, Prof. Edward M. Hulme 
of Stanford University, and President 
Aurelia Reinhardt of Mills College. Rey. 
E. Burdette Backus, Rey. Bradford Leav- 
itt, and Professor Brooks of Pomona Col- 
lege will be the speakers at the Sunday 
evening meeting, April 22, in Los Angeles. 
A pageant, or symbolic service, will also 
be presented at each of these Sunday 
evening sessions. 


Correction 
The author of the readable article in 
the issue of April 5 on “What Boston Min- 
isters Preach About” was Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jr. 


New Members in Niagara Falls 


Fourteen persons were received into the 
fellowship of the church at Niagara Falls, 
N.Y} Easter Sunday, ten of whom were 
men. 


SS 
DUPLEX ~~ 
CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
~ White_Mountains to every parttof the globe. 
recognized as the ‘‘World 

Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


WAS REFRIGERATORS 


“In Over A Million Homes” they are 
Standard” in refrigeration. 


Ee 
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National Executive Committee : 4 P Boston Executive Committee 


Dr. GREGORY STRAGNELL 1 i a GERALDINE GORDON 
Wit11am C. Buiurr . é ed Sipney Loverr 

Mrs. Henry G. Leacu 7 Mrs. Serma C. Maximon 
Norman THOMAS 8 ’ Ruy. Frep A. Moorr 


Rosert Morss Loverr ‘ Frank S. Hotmes 


Capt. Paxton Hispen — Executive Secretary 


Executive Secretary : oe James W. Exuiorr 


Artruur S. Lrereps Treasurer 


Treasurer 


YOUR CHILD—or NOBODY’S 


Each day as you sit down to your meals, she is there beside you, tugging at 


_ your sleeve with her little ghost-like hands, silently pleading; ‘‘Just a tiny 
|| little piece of bread—Little Mother, I am so hungry!’’ 


1 You may turn this page quickly—but you cannot drive her from your 
heart—YOUR little Russian baby—or nobody’s! 


AND THERE ARE A MILLION LIKE HER, IN. RUSSIA 


“Tt is not the will of your Father which is in Heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish.’’ 


& 


Write your check TODAY, and mail it to 


AMERICAN NANSEN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF OF RUSSIAN CHILDREN 


3 TREMONT ROW 1 MADISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS ° NEW YORK CITY 


or in care of ~ 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


Working in co-operation with the League of Nations, and distributing through the High Commission of Dr. Nansen 


PLEASA 


About all that Europe has seen of the 
peace dove is the bill— Washington Post. 


Barber: “Your 
gray.” Customer: 
Hurry up!’—Judge. 


hair is getting quite 
“Tm not surprised. 


According to an efficiency expert, an 
executive is a man who decides things 
in a hurry, and sometimes gets them 
right. a Ci. 


A great many people are like the lady 
who complained because her mirror did 
not give back to her more than she put 
into it. D. 


Contributor: “I left some jokes on the 
table here this morning. Did you see 
them?” Editor: “No; I read them, but I 
didn’t see them.” 


“What lesson did you have at Sunday- 
school, to-day?’ “Oh, all about the sheep 
and the little lambs, and the good and 
watchful leopard.’—Life. 


Cinema Producer: “Have you had any 
experience of acting without audiences?” 
Actor: “Acting without audiences, laddie, 
is what brought me here.’—The Hwmorist. 


Pat, that’s the worst-looking 
horse I’ve ever seen in harness. Why don’t 
you fatten him up?” “Fatten him up, is 
it? Shure, the poor baste can hardly carry 
the little mate that’s on him now.’— 
Selected. 


The little girl of eight had returned 
from school and was telling her parents 
about the picture they were going to get 
for their schoolroom. “Well,” said she, 
‘it is a picture of Washington, I think, 
giving up his sword and going back to 
be a human.”—IJndianapolis News. 


Fle Ee 


A teacher was telling her elass little 
stories in natural history, and she asked 
if any one could tell her what a ground- 
hog was. Up went a little hand, waving 
frantically. ‘Well, Tommy, you may tell 
us what a groundhog is.” “Please, ma’am, 
it’s a sausage.”—Ottawa Evening Citizen. 


“Please read me the poem you are read- 
ing, Mother?” begged a little boy, sweetly. 
“But I’m afraid it’s too old for you, dear,” 
his mother answered. “I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t be able to understand it.” “Oh, 
yes, I would,” was the calm answer, “so 
long as you didn’t try to explain.’”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


The wonders of science come closer to 
our understanding. For example, the Ohio 
State Journal explains a common afflic- 
tion: “One of our eminent physicists an- 
nounces that within every atom, of which 
there are millions and millions in the 
human body, the electrons revolve with 
almost incredible swiftness, say about 
170,000 miles per second, around a common 
center, and no wonder we itch!” 


“I have been up and down the world 
a great deal,’ observed a knowing young 
man in a certain Pennsylvania town, “and 
mixed with all kinds of people, and I have 
mighty little faith in preachers or any 
other kind of reformers. People are all 
alike. I know them, I’ve cut my eye 
teeth.” Among those present happened to 
be an old Quaker, who remarked to the 
blasé young person: “Thee doesn’t seem 
to have cut thy wisdom teeth yet.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOVE THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR. 


You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


e 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


120 BOYLSTON ST., 


2 ; . 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ” “istox 

225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 

cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 

Pores Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 

ree. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. 
Eight thousand churches find econo- 
my in using them. Write for particu- 
lars. THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER C0., Orrville, Ohio. 


What Would You Give to Be Well 


Let us prove that Health must be 
built, not bought. 

A plan of life, not a treatment— 
the answer. Your intelligence, not 
your stomach—the medium. 
“TOXEMIA’’—our free booklet 
solves the mystery of cause and 
points the way to permanent health. 


Mention this Paper 


DR. CRANDALL’S HEALTH SCHOOL 


YORK, PA. 


| A DEFLEXOGRAPH 


Stop Scratches and Surface Noises on 
YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
It fits on any Phonograph 
(or Victrola) using changeable 
needles. It filters sound oscil- 
lations, preventing any sounds 
not originally made on the 
record, 
$1.00 Postpaid 
iy If not entirely satisfied after 
trying, return it and we will 
cheerfully refund your money 
Gold Plated $1.50, postpaid 
VANTONE CO., Dept. C.R., 110 W. 15th St, New York 


‘Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New _ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses; Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, pictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 

ine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
Scr Goeicon Vesper service at 4. Church 
chool during the morning service. 
noon service, 12-12.30. . Weguestey 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sgery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
April 15, subject, “Moral Possibilities of 
ee Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially 
welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All are welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. 11 A.M., morning 
service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School 9.30 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon 
ASE pane H. B. Speight, 11 a.m. Open 
aily 9-4. 


‘The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for 


CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury | 

of any society in your church 

east of the Mississippi River. 
For inormation write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. | 


